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COBBETT’S PRISON LUCUBRATIONS. 





No. IV. 


‘¢ Phe revolution must have produced many infamous wretches, very true in- 
deed. It has produced many infamous wretches in Paris; and, Mr, 
Chronicle, it has produced some still more infamous in London. The for- 
mer were traitors to their king only; but the /aller are traitors both to king 
and country, These infamous wretches do however sometimes meet with 
their deserts. Some of them are transported, and OTHERS CONFINED 
IN NEWGATE; but never till they bave been fairly tired and clearly con- 
victed.” Cobbeit’s Porcupine Paper, Jan. 17th, 1801. — 





Witun sentiments resembling, in many respects, those 
which must have agitated the manly breast of the upright 
judge who presided at the recent trials of certain detesta- 
ble offenders, we return to the disgusting task of detect- 
ing and exposing the baseness of William Cobbett. 
Our readers cannot be more thoroughly heart-sick of 
thesubject than ourselves, and nothing but a sense of duty 
should induce us to persevere, in opposition to the advice 
of numerous well meaning but unreflecting correspondents. 
One of these expresses some displeasure at the coarse- 
ness of the epithets which we have been in the habit of 
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applying to the miscreant whom he himself styles “ the 
reptile Cobbett, who should be now considered too con- 
temptible to be noticed,” and expresses an opinion that 
-the Sarixist may probably be injured by our frequent 
allusions toa man whose ‘‘ very name is become as naue 
seating as an emetic.” Weare notinthe habit of notic- 
ing anonymous admonitions, butas there appears to be 
some grounds for these observations, and as we have re- 
ceived more than one letter expressing nearly similar sen- 
timents, we shall deviate from our accustomed line of 
conduct, and state in reply that before we applied 
any abusive epithet to William Cobbett, we incontro- 
vertibly proved that they were merited ; that these epi- 
thets are all selected from Ais own works ; that although we 
shall ever treat a respectab/e adversary with respect, we 
have neither patience nor philosophy enough to express 
our abhorrence of such atrocities as those of which we have 
convicted Cobbett “ in terms of mi/d reproach, seasoned 
with elegant satire.” Would our readers wish us to call 
such wicked, premeditated, and infamous LIES as those 
of which we proved him guilty in our last number,by the 
delicate name of “ falsehoods,” untruths, or fibs? Would 
they have us merely denominate his blasphemous im- 

precations ofheaven’s vengeance on himself,if he neglected 

to keepthose sacred andjsolemn yows, which he has since 
so repeatedly violated, an wmpropriety, a faux pas, a pec- 
cadillo, forsooth ? 

Away with such false, unnatural refinement! 


« We'll none on’t.’’ 


Let those who are shocked to see the wilful perverter 
of truth proclaimed ‘ a dar,’ and the violater of his vows 
to God, and of his duty to his king, denominated ‘a blas- 
pheming miscreant,’ devote the SATIRIST to the flames. 
Ta Belle Assemblée, or‘ Ackerman’s Repository’ are better 
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adapted to their sickly tastes—we seek not the support 
of such delicate, puling milksops. 

it is not so much our object to be admired, as to be 
useftt/,and to effect this it is necessary that villainy should 
be exhibited in its naked deformity and branded with the 
infamy it deserves. That our frequent allusions to the 
reptile, “ whose very name is become as nausedting as 
an emetic,” may possibly disgust some of our readers, 
and thus injure our publication, is very possible, * and if, 
like most other periodical writers, our conduct were regu- 
lated by calculations of profit and doss,we should seek some 
more pleasing and more profitable task, and suffer the 
viper whom we have scotched to recoverfrom the wounds 
of our lash,and to prey Once more upon public credulity ; 
but we have proved, by our opposition to the popular 
outcry, which the tools of factionand a horde of black- 
hearted miscreants raised against Sir Arthur Wellesley 
and the Duke of York, that we are not instigated by 
motives of ‘ base lucre’ Our honest conduct onthe 
latter occasion, lost us several hundred subscribers, but 
we preserved, what was tous far more valuable, an ap- 
proving conscience. ‘ 

Actuated by the same principles, by: the same earnest 
desire to prevent our countrymen from being cheated 
and cajoled by wicked and designing men, we shail pers 
severe in our exposure of the baseness and infamy of 
William Cobbett. We know that our exertions have been 
crowned with success, even beyond our most sanguine 
expectations. It is true that “ his very name has be- 
come as nauseating as an emetic,’ and we proudly feel 
that we have been the principal means ‘of producing this 


* As yet we have discovered no symptoms of such an effect. 
The sale of the Satirist having been progressively increasing 
for the last four months, 
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beneficial effect.---Having said thus much we shall pro- 
ceed with his Prison Lucubrations, of the abaurdities and 
falsehoods of which we shall, however, be able to present 
our readers with a very abridged account. 

His letters on paper currency display such a satisfactory 
ignorance of the subject, that, however ; i// intended, they 
can only injure their author, we shall therefore pass them 
over,and merely express a wish that he would employ the 
whole of his time in the compilation of similar nonsense. 
It is equally unnecessary to notice his sneers at our army 
in Portugal andits gallant commander; for they can- 
not fail, without any comments of ours, to render him 
despised by every honest Englishman; his hopes, his 
sanguine, savage hopes, that Lord Wellington would be 
overthrown by the general of his master, have proved 
abortive, and he now, as a last resource, is endeavouring 
to render the Portuguese and his own countrymen discon- 
tented with his lordship’s prudent conduct. 

We shall confine our remarks to his articles, on the 
subject of the king’s illness and the corn crops contained 
in hisRegister of November 10th and 17th. 


Lucubration. 

‘¢ There are, as is observed in my motto,but very few indeed 
of the king’s subjects who can possibly feel any personal at- 
tachment tohim. Not one ina thousand have ever seen him 
even at a distance, and not one in a hundred thousand of them 
ever heard the sound of his voice ; the attachment to him is of 
the sore described in my motto,* an attachment to him as king, 
it must be so.” Pol. Reg. Nov. 10th, 1810, p. 866. 


Observations. 
How must our student’s master, we had almost said 
paymaster, be delighted with this doctrine. But, with sub- 
mission, it issomewhat incompatible with another recent 


This motto is taken from the 6th volume ef his own Register. 
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doctrine of his, viz. that “ kings are only to be respect- 
ed and beloved in proportion as they consult the interests 
of their subjects,and possess kingly virtues.” Accord- 
ing to his present tenets, we ought equally to revere a 
monarch, whether he possess the virtues of George the 
third, or the vices of Napoleou Buonaparte, and alike to 
regret the death of the most virtuous sovereign and of the 
most oppressive tyrant. Neither would it be at all mate- 
rial whether our gracious monarch were succeeded by 
George Prince of Wales, or Massena Prince of Esling. 
Pretty principles these to be broached by a friend of the 
people, anenemy of oppression, &c. &c. &c. 

Surely nothing can be more absurd than the idea that a 
king cannot be personally loved by those who have not 
seen and heard him. Itis as much as to say that his public 
and private virtues ought to be regarded_with indifference 
and to have no claim upon our affections. As we conclud- 
ed this sentence it struck us that our student had once 
delivered a very opposite opinion, and after a little trou- 
ble, in searching the pages of the Political Register, we 
found that our conjectures were right. In the 4th volume 
of this work, page 871, he thus expresses himself, speak- 
ing of some letters that had passed between the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of. York. 


‘© And my further resolution is, never to make or to admit 
into my work any comment on them, (the letters in question) 
or allusion to them: a resolution which has been dictated by 
that profound respect and veneration which I entertain towards 
ALI, the royal persons concerned, and particularly towards 
my Soverticn,to whom I am bound by the TIES OF AFFEC- 
TION, gratitude and allegiance, and whose sacred office AND 
PERSON God has commanded me to ADORE.” Pol. Reg. 


Dec. 10th, 1803. 


Now our student has but this alternative--cither blas- 
phemously to declare, that his GOD commanded him to 
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do that which was wrong, (for he now reprobates all per- 

sonal affection for the king as mischievous), or to confess 
himself a convicted liar! What can be his motive for 
promulgating the absurd doctrine contained in his Regis- 
ter of the tenth instant, we are at a loss to imagine. 
Surely he is not silly enough to suppose that it will be 
grateful to the Heir apparent; he cannot hope thus to court 
the favour, and solicit the clemency of his future sovereign! 
It is utterly impossible that he should have such a despi- 
cable opinion of the Prince of Wales’s understanding. 

The conduct of Lord Moira and Mr. Sheridan, on the 

melancholy occasion which has excited his ill-concealed 
exultation, might have convinced this miscreant, that the 
sentiments which he has dared to publish must be re- 
garded with horror and detestation by the illustrious per- 
sonage, who is known to honor these gentlemen with his 
confidence.—His Royal Highness knows how to feel, and 
we trust he will not fail toresent, every insult that may 
be offered to his venerated father. We shall consider this 
subject more fully in another part of our work, and shall 
therefore now proceed with the 
Lucubrations. 

‘¢ Oflate, enormous has been the abuse heaped upon me, 
for having, in the month of June last, given it as my opinion, 
that the crop of corn generally, and of wheat in particular 
would be very short, and, of course, that corn and bread would 
be very dear.*—The article to which I here refer, will be found 
ip Vol. XVII. under the date of 23d of June, and at page 
935. Ihad, in a former article, at page 880, given my rea. 
son for this opinion, namely, that hundreds and thousands of 
acres of wheat had been ploughed up, and that a great deal of 
what remained unploughed up was so thin upon the ground, 
that half a cropwas notto be expected from it. Pol. Reg 
Nov. 17th, 1810. 


* Viz. 30 shillings a bushel, and 2s. 6d, a quartern loaf. 
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Observation. 
Here it isnecessary to remind our student, that he did 
not say that the corn was ‘ thin upon the ground,’ but that 
there was‘ NONE uponthe ground.’ 


F Lucubration. 


‘6 Any man may be deccived by appearances ; and Tam not 
at allanxious about the fate of my opinion upon this matter ; 
yet, as so much has been said about it, in the vena! prints in 
every part of the kingdom, it seems no more than due to my- 
self, and I am sure, itis due the public, to inquire a little how 
far I was grounded in the opinion that I gave.—It will, I think 
be allowed, that I have never set myself up as a comjuror. At 
least, I am quite sure, that it will be allowed, that these venal 
gentlemen have never allowed me to possess any powers of pe- 
netration beyond those which fall to the share of mortals in ge- 
neral. This being the case, it is, I think, fair to say, that my 
opinion of the 23d of June must be tried by the appearances of 
the crops at that time ; and, as I saw a great part of the wheat 
fields without any straw in them, and naturally corcluded 
that the quantity of wheat would be in proportion to that of 
the straw, my opinion was, that the quantity of wheat wouldjbe 
very short.—.Now, what was the resuit; what does the high 
priest of the venal tribe, the Morning Post wriler ; what does he 
' say was the result? How does his description of the crop agree, 
or disagree with my opinion of the 23d of June? 1 am now about 
to quote what he said,in his paper of the 12¢h of September, and 
what, indeed, was said by almost all the news-papers in the king- 
dom. ‘* We have this day the happiness of congratulating the peo- 
** ple of the united kingdom on a fact which affords the most une- 
‘* guivocal testimony of the satisfactory state of the harvest, 
‘¢ the price of bread has been lowered five:pence in the peck 
‘* loaf. What will thosewése and good men say now, those 
‘© pure patriots who so sedulously sent forth the comfortable 
‘¢ assurance that the quartern loaf would be at half-a-cromwn 
** by Christmas, and who did all they could, unluckily too, not 
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‘+ without some success, to raise it ashigh as it would go, by 
‘© propagating exaggerated and groundless alarm in the mean 
‘* time. We have now had three successive weeks of fine wea- 
‘* ther, during which the far greater part of the corn has been 
‘S saved. The produce is every where great. Of the iast year’s 
‘* crap, it required the produce of 90 to 100 wheat-sheaves, 
‘* on the average, to make a bushel; whereas that quantity is 
‘¢ obtained in the present year from 50 to 60 sheaves, Burley 
‘© and oats equally abundant.”"—Now, if this was true, what 
need have 1 of any more to justify, fully to justify, my opi- 
nion of the 23d of June? What wasI to judge from but 
the then appearances? What was I to judge from but 
the quantity of straw upon the ground; that is to say, from 
the quantity of sheaves that there was likely to be? How 
was | to know,and how was | to imagine that cach shcaf and each 
ear would produce nearly twice as much corn as each sheaf and 
ear of the preceding crop ?— Thus, upon the shewing of the ve. 
nal writers themselres, upon their own acknowledgements ; 
upon their own distinct and unqualified assertions, my opinion 
was not only not greatly erroneous, but it was wonderfully 
correct.”+ Pol, Reg. Nov. 17th, 1810. p. 931. 
Observations. 

We protest against this mode of considering the argue 
menvtof one antagonist as the joint efiort of a// his oppo- 
nents. Itis asabsurdas if Massena, after having cut off 
the head of any poor, miserable, wounded prisoner who 
might fall into his clutches, were to exclaim, ‘‘ See how 
I have conquered the English army !” Admitting, for the 
sake of argument, that the Morning Post writer has com- 
mitted himself, as our student endeavours to persuade us, 
would his petty triumph over this weak adversary esta- 
blish the strength or the truth of his mischievous asser- 
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+ In these 33 lines written by our Student there are exactly 
24 instances of Egotism ! 
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tions ? Certainly not, But itsohappens that he has ob 
tained no triumph in the present instance, nor willall his 
equivocating sophistry persuade any person who is not 
an ideot that hehas. The Editor of the Morning Post 
merely informs us that as much corn has been obtained 
this year from 50 or 60 sheaves as was last year yielded 
by 90 or 100. That is, in other words, that the proportion 
of corn to straw is considerably greater this year than 
it was last. Not one word is said about “ the appearance 
of the crops” before harvest. He did ngt mean to assert, 
as our student would insinuate, that the produce of corn 
this year was equal to that of last, but that it was superior ; 
he does not tell us that the straw was less, but that the 
corn was more, 

Weshall not deliver our own opinions as to the cor- 
rectness ofthis statement, but we must confess we cannot 
perceive how it can FuLiLy justify the declaration of 
Cobbett,that there was no corn upon the ground, and that 
the quartern loaf would be 2s. 4d. before Christmas, any 
more than we canimagine how it can be deemed “ the 
distinct and unqualified assertion” of ALL“ the venal wrt- 
ters,” that is, of all those who abhor his villainies, 


Lucubration. 


«* Tet me now beg the reader to look at the actual price of 
the quartern loaf. This price is 1s. 34d. This, then, is the 
price at ascason of abundance ; just after the close of an abun- 
dant harvest; and onthe very day appointed for a General 
Prayer and Thanksgiving for that abundant harvest. This is 
the price, which the people of England haye now to pay ia 
times of plenty ; a price at which 12 shillings, which is about 
the average of the country labourer’s wages, will purchase 
about 9! quartern loaves, rather less than 42 pounds of bread, 
which, supposing the labourer’s family to consist of 4 persons, 
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2 children besides the man and his wife, will give each of them 
1{ pounds of bread a day, supposing them to want NEITHER — 
meat, drink, clothing, lodging, on fire.” Pol, Reg. Nov. 17th, 
1810, p. 934. 


Observation. 


With his usual Aonesty, our student artfully founds his 
calculations on the price of bread in London, and on the 
price of labor in the country. Now we will venture to 
assert, that wherever the bread which the labourer’s fami- 
ly eat is 1s. 3d, the quartern loaf, the average wages are 
3s. Gd. a day; and that where the price of labour does not 
exceed “ 12 shillings a week,” the bread usually eaten is ei- 
ther made of amixture of rye and barley,or of barley alone, 
anddoes not cost above 9d. a quartern loaf. Perhaps? 
the humane oppressor of poor Burgess will exclaim, 
** What ashame that the poor wretches should be oblig-— 
ed toeat rye and barley!” it may therefore be necessary 
to assure him, that if he were to attempt to feed his la- 
bourers on White bread in those places to which we al- 
jude, they would leave his service, even if he were to re- 
frain from daily ‘* b-————g their eyes,” and calling their 
wives’ d—d brandy-faced b-tches,” terms in which he 
was in the constant habit of expressing himself to his mi- 
serable dependants at Botley. 





Lucubration, 





$$ Ip many publications in America you meet with what is 
rough, and, if you will, very coarse. A great deal of rudeness 
sometimes ; a neglect of good manners. But, amongst all this, 
you are sure to find wit, or argument, or yaluable fact ; you 
are sure to find something or other for the mind to rest upon 
with satisfaction ; while, in the venal prints in England, you 
find hypocrisy, falsehood, and foolery, unrelieved by even a 
transient gleam of any thing bespeaking the possession of in- 
iellect, byany thing, which, fox a moment, can make you 
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doubt, that, in the mind of the writer, the only struggle is 
between ignorance and turpitude ; and, you; at last, jay down 
the paper, revolving in your mind, whether he be too great a 
fool to be a knave, or too great a knave to be a fool.” Pol.Reg. 


Nov. 17th, 1810. p. 939. 
Observation. 


It is really astonishing that our student (though we all 
know he will lie most unblushingly on all convenient occa- 
sions) should so wantonly go out of his way, apparently, for 
no other purpose than to prove himself a /iar. 

Reader, do pray read attentively all that is said in the 
preceding extract about the “ wit,” “ argument,” and 
** valuable fact” which distinguish the American papers, 
and then compare it with the following assertions, which 
were written by him while he was in America,when he had 
the best opportunity of ascertaining the merits of those 
witty, argumentative, matter of fact gentlemen, 


“¢ Itisa (ruth that no one will deny that the newspapers of 
this country (America) have become its scourge---l speak with 
a few exceptions. It is said that they enlighten the people, but 
their light is like the torch of an incendiary, ahd the one has the 
same destructive effect upon the mid that the other has upon 
matter. The whole study of the editors seems to be to de. 
csive and confound. One would think they were hired by 
some malicious demon to turn the brains and corruptthe hearts 
of their readers.” Cobbett’s Works, vol, 3, p. 223, 


Again,page 330. vol. 7. of his Works,le calls the Ame- 
rican journals “* insipid,tame, trimming papers,which, under 
the cowardly guise of impartiality are a disgrace to litera- 
ture,a dishonour to the comets a clogto the government, 
and a curse to the people.”* 


* He also declares that Mr. Fenner’s picture of the Amenis 
can newspapers, in which they are represented as the most stu« 
pid, tame, lying productions that ever disgraced the press, is a 
must correct likeness, See Cobbett’s Works, vol. 10. p. 176. 
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Isn’t MisterWilliam Cobbett a fit person to talk of the 
hypocrisy and falsehood of his brother journalists ? And, to 
use his own words, “ I put it to you, reader, if you be one 
of his supporters, whether you act the part either of aman 
of honor or of sense?” Pol. Reg. Noy. 17th, 1810, p. 939. 

; Lucubration. 

“In dismissing this subject, I shall, I am persuaded, beex« 
cused for just noticing the charge, that I was induced to en- 
deavour tu raise the price of corn for the sake of selling my own 
the dearer. The fact is, that I never had but thirty-one acres of 
wheat in my life ; and I have not, this year, more than enough 
for the consumption of my own house.” Pol. Reg. Nov. 17th, 
1810. p. 939. 


Observation. 

We verily believe that this charge was never brought 
forward against our student by any one, and thathe only 
pretends to have been thus falsely accused, inthe hopes of 
throwing a degree of discredit on those accusations which 
he knows to be unanswerable—Why does he not attempt 
to contradict the evidence of his falsehood and baseness 
which we have brought forward? Hefeels, and he has-ad- 
mitted, that we have injured him more than all his other 
antagonists ; he has long been writhing under our lash, but 
he dares not attempt to repel our attacks; for he knows 
that we have in store the means of rendering every ef- 
fort of defence not only unavailing but fatal, 

His bickerings with the Morning Post enable him to 
fill his pages with extracts from that paper, and thus to 
afford the idiots who still continue to purchase his filthy 
Register a certain quantity of letter-press for their weekly 
two shillings; and if they are contented to pay this sum for 
what they can obtain two days earlier, and at little more 
than a quarter of the price, they rather GPSaNT our cone 
tempt than our pity. » tort? enol AA surat beg 
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AIRS. SALMON’S WAX-WORK. 


Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, 
Auri sacra fames? Virg. Zn. TIT, 56. 





In a nation commercial and speculative like ours, what- 
ever tends to unprove the mgenuity or to gratify the curi- 
asity of mankind, cannot faikto ensure profit and fame to 
the inventor. ‘The effect is always proportionate’ to its 
cause: this is natural; andjon most occasions, we are 
much inclined to think, it is not more natural than just. 
Englishmen haye long been proverbially noted for their 
inquisitive tempers ; and in The Tempest, Shakespeare has 
thought fit to place in the mouth of one of his lowest buf- 
foons a remark, that appears to glance somewhat too sar- 
castically at. ourynational charaeteristic. The words are 
uttered by ‘l'rinculo, at sight of Caliban :— “ A strange 
fish! were I in England now, (as. once I was,) and had 
but this fish painted, not a holiday fool, there but would 
give a piece of silver: there, would this monster make a 
man; any strange beast there makes aman: when they 

will not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, they will lay 
out ten to see a dead Indian,’ Act. Ih, Se. 2. 

It is notour wish to cavil at the expressions of our 
immortal bard at any time ; suffice it, however, to say now, 
the passage is unfortunate, and inculcates a downright 
falsehood towards the close:, British Aumanity, thank 
God! is fullas conspicuous as, British curiosity. 

Maisrevenonsa nos moutons.,Mrs.Salmon’s Wax-work— 
we beg pardon—Mrs, Saumon’s Rovan Wax-work [as 
the lady rather ostentatiously denominates her raree-show,] 
is uot wholly undeservingof TuzSar1eist’sattention, In- 
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deed we owe her many apologies for our seeming rémiss- 
ness ; and can assure her it was quite unintentional; for 
such conduct as we are about to point out can only pass 
without censure when it passes without observation. ‘To 
our numerous classical readers we presume to offer what 
weeonceive to bea very satisfactory reason forour delay; we 
find it ready cut and dried in Cesar’s Commentaries: 
** Consuescimus enim, quos pro scelere eorum ulcisci 
velimus, his diuturniorem interdum impunitatem conce- 
dere.” Our justice, however, though slow, shall,we trust, 
be sure. 
Many years ago, a reprobate procuress of the same name 
had a similar establishment in the vicinity of Spring Gar- 
dens; where she,also,shewed her kings and queens and de- 
migods by dozens. To the youth ofboth seres;likewise, who 
were inclined to indulge their pruriency of taste, the inte- 
rior recesses of the temple were unreservedly thrown open, 
for additional hire; when A Steertne Venvs; inall the 
nudity of primitive nature, &c. &c. &c. as they are forci- 
bly described in the Purstits of Literature, p.61. were ex- 
hibited! Whether these shocking sights are stillshewn,we 
stop not now to enquire.All our indignation at former tur- 
pitude is,at the present season,absorbed in disgust and hor- 
ror,atourrecentcontemplation of a spectacle that actually 
sickened us to the very soul. Fellow-countrymen! will it, 
can it, ever be believed in the after ages, that—in the year 
1810,the awful yearof Jun1Le£r,when providence afflicted 
the empire in the most conspicuous manner possible,when 
the Royal House was deprived of an amiable princess, and 
its illustrious head was overwhelmed with sickness and 
sorrow---any being, any demon in human form, was base 
enough to burlesque such a grievous public calamity ? 
Will it, can it, ever be believed, that a woman dared to 
contrive and to compleat the mock representation of a 
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solemn pageant, that (for excellent obvious reasons) was 
not permitted to be displayed in reality, and, at Mrs, 
SaLtmMon’s Roya Wax-work, No. 17, Fleet-street, to 
exhibit her royal highness the Princess Amelia in effigy 
lying in state, atthe usual admittance of one shilling each 
person!!! Yet, such things are, 
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We congratulate the public on the prospect that, at 
tength,preseuts itselfofa reformation in the mode by which 
the lack of clerical duty may besupplied, Hislordshipthe 
Bishop of London kas just published his first charge tothe 
clergy in his extensive diocese, in which work he strongly 
censures the practice of metropolitan ministers, in resorting 
toRrearster Orricgs for substitutes to perform all the 
solemn offices of their profession.These institutions, how- 
ever,are byno means novel. They were originally founded 
by a parish-clerk of Christ-church, Newgate-street, 
named Hawkshaw, about sixty years ago. His terms used 
to hangin his parlour, forthe information of his reverend 
customers, and are certainly curious, 


** Table of Fees for porrormsing the following Duties in Lon. 
don and Westminster ; 
*¢ For Fees, Poundage. 





‘© Reading and preaching . 010 6 Oo 10 
‘© Preaching - - - O7 6 9 
‘* Reading on Sundays > © O 560 
$6 Week days - 0 2 6 
‘* A Burying - > -»« O10 
*s Visiting the sick - ocnne 
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‘* N. B. Mr. Hawkshaw expects that those reverend gentle. 
men, who want any of the above duties performed, will leave 
the sums annexed, as a sure means of not being disappointed. 
*€ Curacies, Curates, and titles fur orders, provided for gen- 
tlemen on the shortest notice. Curates to pay down one shil- 
ling’ in the pound,according to the yearly salary provided them,” 


‘Many of our tip-top popular preachers apply, regularly, 
t» the Reaister Orrices for their hewers of wood and 
drawers of water; as, in fact,they themselves have half 
a dozen clerical engagements on their hands, [aye, and 
on their consciences!| for every Sunday throughout the 
year.---Lf the fact be doubted we request our readers to 
satisfy themselves, by consulting THe Rev. SIDNEY 
SMITH, the first time that reverend politician is permitied 
to return to London. 


OOPEPPEE EL ELOLII LT 


THE NOTTINGHAMSHIRE PARSONS. 





Semel causam dixi (ac iterum dicturus) quo semper agere 

solitus sum, Accusatorio spiritu. Livy. 
MR. SATIRIST, 

Tne examples of sacerdotal negligence and depravity 
which I took occasion on the 25th of September last to 
communicate to you, are, I again assert, distinct matters 
of fact; and no very vigorous efforts or extensive refer- 
ences would be required to substantiate them, to the en- 
tire satisfaction of you and your readers. As no personal 
enmity, however, or desire of individual injury, swayed 
my mind, I must decline, at least. for the present, furnish- 
ing you with the names of any of the persons to whom I 
then alluded. The motives which induced me to trou- 
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ble you on this subject were, a thorough convietion of the 
evils which have already overrun this nation, originating 
in the dereliction of so great a majority of our priesthood 
from their duty, and an earnest hope, that through the 
medium of your widely circulated work, some of our in- 
dolent and dissolute clergy might be brought to a sense 
of their misconduct, whilst others, though unwilling to- 
tally to resign their darling pursuits and pleasures, might 
at least be prevailed upon to restrain their more glaring 
and flagrant enormities, 

The passions, frailties, and sinful inclinations, which, 
by the fall of our first parents, were entailed upon human 
nature, attach in a greater or less proportion upon us all, 
and to their despotic sway the clergy are equally liable 
with the laity; yet how can they expect to quell and 
subjugate the passions and vices of those of their erring 
fellow creatures, who are respectively committed to their 
charge, whilst their own are suffered to rage without 
controul? and surely they pursue those very methods 
which of all others are the least calculated to produce the 
desired effect. It is not sufficient that a priest constan'ly 
and accurately pursues the common instructions of the 
rubric; that he isin his conduct moral and incorrupt, in 
his language and conversation chaste and discreet; that 
his actions are always governed by the rules of probity 
and good conscience; and, in short, that he deserves the 
appellation ofa good man: of a clergyman of the church 
of Englaud much more is expected ; much more is due 
from him; for he may be a dutiful son, an affectionate 
husband, a tender father, a kind master, and a sincere 
friend, and yet fall.infinitely short of meriting the repu- 
iation of a true Christian pastor. If such qualities as 
these are insufficient to complete the character of a cler- 
gyman, and to insure that reverence and respect which of 

VOL. VII. 3x 
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right belong to his sacred order; what opinions must we 
form of men,who, so far from treading in the steps of their 
blessed Lord and Master, *‘ who went about doing good,” 
plunge indiscriminately into every species of fashionable 
vice and folly ? In the ordinary transactions of life, is not 
the man who forfeits his word, who promises but per- 
forms not, or to whose professions his daily behaviour 
exhibits a contradiction, considered as a worthless cha- 
racter, and avoided as an object of abhorrence? How 
then can we suiliciently evince our detestation, and re- 
probate the character of the Nottinghamshire parson 
who has audaciously held forth this language to his 
bearers: “ I have pointed out to you the path to heaven ; 
I have expounded the scriptures, and entreated you to be 
righteous ; it is a matter of no consequence to me whe- 
ther youare saved or not; for I have done my duty; 
allow me therefore to follow my own inclinations!” Can 
any language be more detestable, any position more fal- 
lacious, or any principle more contrary to his solemn en- 
gagements at ordination? As a Christian he has by his 
baptismal vow and subsequent confirmation professedly 
undertaken to lay aside the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world, and all the sinful dusts of the flesh; as a 
minister he has bound himself in the most sacred man- 
ner to become a wholesome example to the flock of 
Christ, and to gather the stray sheep to his fold: How far 
has he transgressed these obligations? Has he behaved 
with Christian charity and benevolence towards his pa- 
rishioners, or even towards his own family and relations ? 
Is he a dutitul son, a tender father, or an AFFECTIONATE 
HUSBAND? Hlis conscience is prepared with too decisive 
an answer. 

St. Paul frequently and explicitly exhorts the teachers 
of the word of God, that they should exhibitin their own 
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lives shining patterns of those Christian virtues which 
they inculcate on their hearers; To Archippus he ex- 
claims, ‘“* Take heed to the ministry which thou hast re~ 
eeived in the Lord, that thou fulfilit.’ He exhorts Ti- 
mothy thus: * Be thou an example of the believers, in 
word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in 
purity ;” “ Give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to 
doctrine.” ‘ Meditate upon these things; give thyself 
wholly to them, that thy profiting may appear unto all, 
Take heed unto thyself and unto thy doctrine, for in 
doing this thou shalt save both thyself and them that 
hear thee.” He gives an admonition of a similar nature 
to Titus: ‘ In all things shewing thyself a pattern of good 
works, in doctrine shewing uncorruptness, gravity, since- 
rity, sound speech that cannot be condemned, that he 
that is of the contrary part may be ashamed, having no 
evil thing to say of you.” How little is this salutary coun- 
cil attended to by many modern clergymen! Let them, 
however, remember that their individual faults will by 
the enemies of Christianity be ascribed to the whole cle- 
rical order; they will exclaim that he who for the sake of 
his benefice and emolument teaches this faith, aud yet by 
his manner of living totally disregards its precepts; must 
be couvineed of its fallacy; thus they will themselves 
become hardened ‘in infidelity, and spread amongst the 
illiterate this doctrine of unbelief; and thuse among men 
who are of dissolute habits and dispositions, will eagerly 
avail themselves of the example of their minister as a 
justification of their own immoral lives. 

It is the duty of every christian minister, and which on 
his admission to holy orders he solemnly promises to per 
form, to use toward those who are entrusted to his care 
not only public but “ private monitions, as need shall re- 
quire and as occasion shall be given.” This engagement 
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is not entered into merely with relation to the commof 
‘offices of private baptism, and visiting and praying with 
the sick; it extends to every individual ,to be exercised at 
all times and on all occasions. Private converse on reli- 
gion is peculiarly adapted to those moments when the 
body is enervated by sickness, and the mind consequently 
"more inclined to attentive consideration and reflection 
upon serious subjects; disease weakens the attach- 
ments of the heart te worldly objects and pleasures, and 
induces it to meditate earnestly upon the important and 
momentous preparations necessary to be made fora fu- 
ture state ; and, whilst it relaxes the dominion which tran- 
sitory delights are too apt to acquire over the soul, pre- 
pares it fora true estimation of the concerns of eternity. 
It is at these intervals, in the chamber of sickness and 
death,that a spiritual teacher is the most needed ; andany 
clergyman who is solemnly impressed with the awful im- 
portance of his mission, will never withhold his instruc- 
tion and consolation at a time when they willin all pro- 
bability be so serviceable. He will adapt his prayers to 
the peculiar circumstances of him for whom he intercedes; 
he will exhort, console or reprove, according to his past 
life and actions, and his present condition; he will not 
élevate his hopes, by any unseasonable declaration of the 
certainty of salvation, in consequence of a few days of re~- 
pentance and contrition on a death bed, or reduce him 
to despair, by proclaiming his damnation inevitable. 
Those who are young and healthy perhaps stand in need 
of private instruction in as great a degree as the aged and: 
infirm. By repeated discourses on religion, and timely 
ddmonitions, though at first perhaps unattended by suc- 
cess; and in some instances totally ineffectual, every 
clergyman, who desires conscientiously to discharge his’ 
duty, hasit isin his power in a great nieasure to reform 
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and regulate the manners and habits of his parishioners; 
which, if through God’s assistance and his own unwearied 
assiduity, he is enabled to govern and direct according 
to the simple rules and doctrines of the gospels, virtua 
ous, faithful, and happy will be the state of his flock. 
With the profligate and licentious he will reason and 
argue on their wickedness ; he will probe their hearts to 
the quick; he will open their eyes to the dreadful pre« 
cipice upon which they stand: the ignorant he will in 
struct, the poor he will assist, the sick he will visit, the 
timid he will encourage, the irresolute he will strengthen, 
the devout he will confirm in godliness. He will recollect 
the consolatory speech of his Master: ‘ For I say unto 
you, forasmuch as ye have done it unto one of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” , 

The benetits of private instruction and information are 
manifold, and if they are advantageous to his parishioners; 
they are also of essential service to the minister. It-cans« 
not be expected that in his public sermons a clergyman 
shoudd beable so to address himself to his hearers, as 
equally to apply his general instructions to the peculiar 
circumstances and condition of every particular person ; 
but by private religious communication he will promote 
the efficacy of his public preaching, and his judgment will 
be guided as to the selection of scriptural subjects for his 
exposition, and as to the manner of their treatment. 

That the conduct of Saint Paul was directly suitable 
to his own injunctions and directions, is distinctly proved 
by various incidents in the New Testament. With calm 
reliance he appealed to the elders of Ephesus for their 
testimony of his unremitting zeal in the great cause cf | 
his Master : and happy. is the preacher who, when his me’ - 
ta] dissolution approaches, can with equal confidence. 1 
serenity rely upon his past labours, and exclaim in tue 
7 
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words of the apostle, “ I have fought a good fight ; Lhave 
finished my course ; I have kept the faith; henceforth there 
is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me on that day.” 
’T were well if many of our clergy would follow the ad- 
vice given them by Bishop Burnett and Archbishop 
Secker,of reading carefully and frequently the office of or- 
dination, and comparing their past conduct with the sub- 
scription they made at the time of their entering into hos 
ly orders. : win 
Pride, arrogance, ambition, and avarice are the prevail 
ing features in the demeanour of a certain Nottingham- 
shire dignitary ofthe church. Upon his entry into life 
he proposed as his mazim‘‘ never to lose the possibility 
of an advantage for want of improving the opportunity by 
applying for it,” and I must do him the justice to say that 
he has ever most strictly observed it. By cringing servili- 
ty to his superiors he is now placed in some of the highest 
ecclesiastical offices in the country, and, like all who are 
elevated by such means, his pride and insolence are be« 
come insufferable. Under the specious mask of fortitude, 
he conceals a heart naturally unfeeling ; and though pos« 
sessed of anample income, his avarice is justly prover 
bial. Would to God thatall who have the presentation 
of ecclesiastical bevefices would follow the example of 
the late worthy but eccentric patron ef a living in the east 
of this county, who replied to the solicitation of this~ re- 
verend divine, that he purposed bestowing it upon a per- 
son who was more in need of it! The preferment of 
which he was then possessed would have prevented his: 
personal attention had he obtained it, and the advice of 
Saint Peter was of course unheeded. ‘“ Feed the flock of 
iod which is among you, taking the oversight thereof,” 
“ not forfilthy ducre but of a ready mind,” In the exex 
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tution of his magisterial office he as much exceeds in ars 
rugance and self-sufficiency, the gentleman whom you 
have deservedly dignified by the appellation of the Nor- 
TINGHAMSHIRE | HWACKUM, ashe is in talents and lite- 
rary acquirements inferior to that reverend gentleman. His 
daily behaviour warrants the supposition that he rather 
emulates the ambition and rapacity of Mahomet, than the 
meekness and humility of Christ ; the pride and haughti- 
ness of the Scribes and Pharisees, than the purity and 
innocence of the apostles; and that, instead of regulating 
his conduct by the divine and unsophisticated precepts 
of the Bible, he observes the confused and illusive tenets 
ofthe Alcoran. ‘To his own conscience I appeal for the 
accuracy of the above delineation; and with the follow- 
ing admonition of our Saviour, will, for the present, close 
these observations : ‘* Beware of the Scribes which desire 
towalk in dong robes, and love greetings in the markets, and 
the highest seats in the synagogues, and the chief rooms at 
feasts; which devour. widows houses, and fora shew make 
long prayers; the same shall receive greater damnation.” 
Nottingham, 
November 8th, 1810. | Censor, 


PLEO PL PLEPLL OL OPIIOF 


GALE JONES, and COBBETT, 
A PRISON ECLOGUE, 
Altered from Porcupine’s Works, 





Jones. 
At ease reclining on thy truckle bed,* 
Bolts at thy door, and mischief in thy head, 
Thou, Cobbett, still with unrelenting heart, 
May’st act th’ impostor’s, or the traitor’s part; 


® Tityre tu patule recubans sub tegmine fagi, 
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I, wretched wight, have left my spouting doxies,® 
“« And beggarly account of empty boxes; 

Of shop and Forum by the law bereft, 

I have, alas! no means of mischief left, 

But thou, secure in this sequester’d seat, 

The hungry felon’s desperate retreat; 

May’st dip thy vent'rous pen in ranker gall, 

Lash lawyers, judges, jurymen, and all, . 

Thy Registers with bitter falsehoods fill, 

And make them dread the press’s freedom still, 


Cob bett. 


On! gentle patriot, were my sceptic mind, 

To Heav’n, or heav'nly thoughts at all inclin’d, 
Some God had deign’d, I could almost believe, 
This precious leisure to my prayers to give,? 
MY God he shall be, for to him I owe, . 

All that ofbliss a ’s soul can know, 

To him, that arm’'d with this invenom’d quill, 
J can blaspheme and libelas I will. 





Jones. 


I envy not thy happiness, but own 
I wonder much that we are here alone, 


See Péter Finnerty forgets hisbail,  * 

And braves dishonor to avoid ajail, 

Lovell§ for pardon bends his ,recreant knees, 
And thus defrauds the jailor of his fees, 


* Ladies hired at 7s. per night to rehearse certain speeches 
written by Gale Jones. 
+ Johy Gale Jones kept alittle apothecary’s shop previous 
to his inearceration, 
Deus nobis hac otia fecit, . 
amque crit ille mihé semper Deus. 
§ Editor of the Statesman, who supplicated Lord ‘Castles 


reagh’s mercy and was forgiven, writ 
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Whilst thou and I, staunch patriots. blood and 
bone, ! 

Peep thro’ these cursed bars and grieve alone. 

A beast (1 now remember). had of old, 

In acceuts harsh and loud, our fate foretold ; 

Well I remember now his boding croak, 

And quills erect, which bristled as hespoke.” 


Cobbett. 


I thought, ah simpleton, that Newgate jail 

Resembled my abode in Botley vale, 

And that I might here Rick, and blast, and swear, 

As was (so Betty Burgess proy’d) my custom 
there:t 

Thus tygers whelps I knew were like their sire, 

Thus ruthless jacobins(their borrowed fire 

Still nourish’ d from the Gallic parent's flame) 

Were bloodestain’d murd’rers ev’rywhere the same, 


Jones. 
But what sent thee to Quod, I cannot guess ? 


Cobbett. 


Sweet liberty! the freedom of the press! 

By Pitt’s neglect, by disappointment stung, 
(Such causes loose the noisy patriot’s tongee, 
And point his quills) abandoning the cause 
Of virtue, loyalty, religion, laws, ’ 


* Some of the infamous wretches (the reformers, &c.) are 
transported, andothers confined in Newgate, but eever till they 
have been fairly tried and clearly. convicted. | Parscupine, Jan. 
7th, 1801. ! 

+ See the report of the trial Burgese v, Cobbett. 


VOL VIL, 
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I turn’d reformist.— Ministers and kings 

Held up as useless, worthless, noxious things, 

And strove to raise rebellion in the nation, 

Sir Vic’ry saw, and filed an information ; 
Convicted, lo ! before the judge I stood, 

Who sent me hither for my country’s good. 

Here must I stay, immured two tedious years, 
(Thanks to my stars the tyrant spar’d my ears) 
And tend the flocks that here await my care, 
Welcome, my friend, my labours thou shalt share. 


Jones. 


Thrice happy man, then thou at length hast found 
A resting place—for thee an ample bound! 
What tho’ the walls are bare, tho’ noisome smells 
Assail thy nostrils from surrounding cells, 

Still shall the tinkling of thy neighb’ring flocks 
And keys harsh grating in the prison locks 

Lull thee to rest, each morning thou shalt rise 
Vig’rous and fresh to propagate new Hes. 


Cobbett. 


Sooner shall Waithman shun a smuggled shawl, 
And utter common sense in Common Hall, 
Sooner shall ‘Tooke acquire an honest name, 
Clifford grow sober, Finnerty* grow tame; 
Sooner Sir Richard pay each honest debt, 

Than I the pleasures of a jail forget. 


Jones, 


But I, unhappy! whithershall I flee ? 
Who'll be the chum of poverty and me? 


* Peter the wild boy. P 
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F’en thieves convicted shake their uncomb'd heads, 
If I request to share their truckle beds : 
Unfeeling wretches, destitute of sense, 


To hear unmov’d my oes and eloquence! 

I who, when free, obtain’d the loud applause, 
Of ev'ry hero that infringed the laws, 

Now sue in vain to share a convict’s cell—— 


Cobbett. 


Bribe, bribe, my friend, and all will use thee well! 


Jones. 


Alas, I’ve not the means!-—the Forum’s shut, 
My female orator, ungrateful slut, 

Has left my service, and, what’sgreatly worse, 
She left me scarce a penny in my purse. 


Cobbett. 


What,art thou pennyless?--friendJones, good night! 
J’ve business to transact with Mr. Wright.* 

My supper’s almost ready. Go, farewell ! 

The turnkey will conduct thee to a cell. 


PROPER PL OLOLOP IGS? 


EXTRACTS FROM COBBETT. 
Taken from the Political Register, Vol. 2,p. 132 and 151. 


No. IV. 








SIR FRANCIS BURDETT. 
“In whatact, let me ask, of his whole political life, has 
he (Sir Francis Burdett) manifested any affection? any 


* Cobbett’s amanuensis and factotum, formerly a booksel- 
Jer and bankrupt in Piccadilly. 
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attachment ? and, I will say, any Joyalty towards it? has he 
not on all, and on every occasion, displayed the most inve- 
terate hatred, the most implacable rancour, against it ? 
Did not O’CON NOR, the infamous O'CONNOR, the very 
high-priest of treason, the most deadly foe of England, did 
not this arch rebe/, though animated with the most ranco- 
rous enmity, declare that he loved this very detested coun- 
try, merely because it had given birth to Sir Francis Bur- 
dett? With such aman, so loved and so distinguished, 
opposition to any government, which is supported by wise 
laws, and which possesses sufficient energy to enforce 
them, must be a fixed and leading principle: it will force 
itself into all his words, into all his actions, and cast adark 
and ominous shade over hiswhole conduct. I therefore 
have aright to concur, and I do most heartily concur in 
the opinion, that a virulent hatred to the government 
which protects even him, was the grand and first object of 
the contest. But I will confute him from his own confes- 
sion. I will bring forward the opinion of this philanthropic 
patriot to his own conviction. He hasasserted, indirectly 
and by implication, and a perusal of his letter will bear 
me out, that the government of this country isa. govern- 
ment of tyranny and oppression, of secret and concealed 
torture. ‘This has always been the burden of his parlia- 
mentary effusions, and is now become that of his elec- 
tioneering compositions. After these insinuations, . too 
gross, aud too palpable to be mistaken, he declares his op- 
position to have been to such a government, thereby 
convicting himselfin the fullest manner; for the first part 
of the letter will evidently bear the construction of a de- 
nial to the opinion which he asserts Mr, Mamwaring to 
have been endeavouring to impress on the public mind, 
He avows his opposition to have been to ** any govern- 
‘ment by secret and concealed torture.” Is it the go- 
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vernments of Turkey, France, or Prussia, which he op- 
posés? I have not heard that either of these despotic 
powers have ever experienced atiy of his envenomed 
attacks. The question is therefore reduced to one point. 
It can be no other than the government under which he 
lives; under which his person, his property, and even his 
tongue, his lips, and his pen are FREE. Grateful patriot ! 
This, I suppose, is patriotic consistency; or may we not 
rather say, that in the heat of Jacobinical rancour,consist- 
ency was forgotten, and truth involuntarily forced its way ? 
Sir Francis Burdett, in a moment of exultation and tu- 
mult of joy, undoubtedly considers himself as a most sub- 
lime patriot, and as the tdolofthe mob. unviable distinc- 
tion! I will allow him to be so. 

“But the most serious charge I have against him is, the 
attempt he has made to insinuate that government hes 
had recourse to secret execution. ‘This is so black and 
diabolical an insinuation, that no power of language can 
sufficiently mark its infamy. Does he mean to say that 
prisoners have been secretly executed without a trial > 
Can he have the effrontery to assertit? Let him bring 
forward his proofs; proofs clearly substantiated. I dare 
him to do it. But no; he cannot; he dare not ; and the at- 
tempt to fix sucha crime on the government, is to the full 
as atrocious as the actual commission of it, and merits the 
strongest, and most pointed reprobation. Can measures, 
sanctioned by Parliament and approved by a vast majority 
of the country ; measures, evidently adopted for the secu- 
rity of our persons, our properties, and our laws, be called 
‘tyranny and oppression? It has been the happy lot of 
this country, to possess a minister* whose great and com- 
prehensive mind was competent to the difficulties of our 
situation; by whose effective and decisive measures the 


disaffected have been crushed, and compelled to hide 
* Mr. Pitt. 
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their diminished heads; and it will reflect the most re- 
splendent lustre on the British character to the latest pos- 
terity, that the people had the wisdom to approve and 
the fortitude to support them. Sir Francis need not be 
told, that by these insinuations he is highly reflecting on 
the parliament, which he probably intends. ‘The mea- 
. sures which have prevented the seditious from disturbing 
the peace and good order of the country, and for whose suf- 
ferings, though justly inflicted, he feels such a tender re- 
gard, were approved in parliament, and dares he censure tts 
decree? It really excites something like a smile to observe 
how very limited is the loving kindness of this tender- 
hearted philanthropist. It has never come to my know- 
ledge, that he has extended it to any other criminals. Did 
he ever bring before the House the cause of the widow or 
the orphan, unconnected with politics? or of some unfor- 
tunate wretch languishing in prison, rather through his 
own misfortunes, or the villainy of others, than from any 
crimes? Did he ever, from the purse, which now so readily 
overflows; did he ever glad the heart of the unfortunate 
debtor, and restore him to his afflicted and starving fa - 
mily, and to society ? Let him satisfactorily answer these 
questions, before he makes a parade of his philanthropic 
humanity, in behalf of acquitted felons and pests of society. 
** He says, heloves his country, and its tranquillity. 
What a prostitution of the noblest principles. Our pa- 
triotic philanthropist proves this by advocating the cause 
of its bitterest enemies. Is itlove for our country to dis- 
play, on every occasion, the most rooted animosity to its 
constitution and government? Is it love for our country 
to take a decided part with the seditious and disaffected @ 
Is it love for our country to treat with contempt the laws 
and its administrations ? Away with such hypocritical 
cant. If this be love of our country,I confess I have none 
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of it. Sir Francis may again assert it; but where is the 
credulous fool who will believe it? * * * * 

‘* It was our intention to have entered into a refutation 
ofcertain political doctrines,which Sir Francis Burdett has 
published, but, upon close examination, we find them 
(o proceed upon notions so directly subversive of the laws 
and government of the country, that any controversy with 
him must necessarily have for its object, to prove the in- 
expediency of destroying the monarchy of England. ‘To 
reason with such a man would be absurd: he must be 
treated with silent contempt, or be combatted with 
weapons very different from a pen. However, we de- 
clare our abhorrence of the principles and conduct of the man, 
who, in alluding to the British government, speaks of 
hired magistrates, parliaments, and kings; we DETEST 
and LOATH Sir Francis Burdett, we would trample 
upon him for his false, base, and insolent insinuations 
and assertions respecting his and our sovereign; we are 
by no means inclined to join in the clamorous lamenta- 
tions of those who regret his success, merely because it is 
a triumph over the ministry, who have in the Middlesex 
election, met with no more than a just punishment for 
their conduct towards Mr. Baker, whose only offence 
was having voted against that deed of everlasting disgrace, 
the treaty of Amiens. ‘The ministers,* and their peace- 

doving partizans, so far from having reason to complain 
of Sir Francis, are the only people in the whole world who 
have not a right to complain of him. ‘The arts he has 
made use of have been borrowed from them, and from 
them alone. In order to carry the measure which was to 
secure them in their places, they first obtained, by the 
grossest and most shameful misrepresentations, the ap- 
plavse of the vile and ignorant. rabble; andthen, with the 
most cool and unblushing assurance, they boasted of that 
* Written during Mr, Addingt»o’s administration, 
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applause as the unanimous voice of the nation, though they 
well know that the voice of every man of sense and of 
public spirit was against them. Shall such men com- 
plain of the foul play of Sir Francis Burdett? What! 
shall those who, at the signing of the preliminaries, an- 
nounced, through the newspapers, that our allies were 
maintained in their integrity as before the war; those who 
affected to regard thefall of provisions as a consequence of 
the peace; those who obtained, by treaty, the evacuation 
of Egypt by the French: those who asserted Mr. Windham 
tobe the enemy of “ all peace, whatever its condition ;” 
those who represented the opponents of the peace as the 
members of @ conspiracy formed for the purpose of supplant- 
ing the ministers ; shall those, in short, who, for the sake of 
retaining their places, have had recourse to every trick 
calculated to deceive the ignorant and the listless, shall 
such men complaint of misrepresentation? Sir Francis 
Burdett’s advertisements are replete with falsehood and 
malice, but are they more so than the ministerial .para- 
graphs of the True Briton? Are they more false and ma- 
licious than the article *‘ General Orders,” to which the 
slave Heriot had the audacity to affix the name of Lord 
Grenville? Are they more detestably base and wicked 
than the paragraph, in which the same slave, represented 
the editor of this work as being an American, and that 
00 for the sole purpose of exciting against him the fury 
of the ministerial mob? Did the placards of Sir Francis 
tend to disturb the peace of the city more than those of | 
Sir John Eamer and Sir Riehard Ford? Have the thieves 
and fools who aided Ais cause, and graced his triumph, 
been more noisy, insolent or riotous, than those who en- 
forced Mr Addington’s and Lord Hawkesbury’s illumina- 
tions?* One evil act, does not, indeed, justify another; 


* On account of the peace,which Cobbett declared would be 
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btit every where, except in courts of justice, at least, the 
accusing of the guilty should be confined to the innocent. 

‘ The present ministers have set anexample of misre+ 
presentation which will not soon be forgotten; they have 
eagerly availed themselves of the assistance of the mob, 
and some of the subalterns in office*, detected in the act 
of enforcing their illuminations, they have retained, and 
still do retain, in the pay of the public, notwithstanding 
they have been fully convicted of the crime for which 
they were committed to gaol. And shall these men 
complain of mobs and riots ?”’ 


OPPS EL ELL L OL ELOP 


SIR R. PHILLIPS AND MRS. BLACKLIN. 


SIR, 

Av. the members of the scribbling tribe, from Wil- 
liam Godwin to Dr. Hewlett, are struck dumb with hor- 
ror and amazement at the presumptuous impiety of Mrs. 
Blacklin. Is it possible, they exclaim, that the temple 


of genius, learning, and philosophy, should be profaned 


g, 
by the unhallowed footsteps of sempstresses!!! that the 
house where the great and generous patron of literature so 
lately presided in all the splendour of munificence, should 
become the habitation of a vendor of caps, and manufac- 
turer of furbelows: that on those shelves where once re- 
posed the sublime rhapsodies of a Belsham, the profound 
speculations of a Godwin, the abstruse calculations of a 


Joyce, and the sprightly satires of a Surr, there should 


the ruin, as it was the disgrace of the nation—N. B. He now 
tells us that the war was the cause of all our ** misfortunes and 
disgrace.” 
* The youog gentlemen who broke Cobbett’s windows be. 
cause he would uot illuminate for ** the destructive peace.!” 
VOL. VII. 4a 
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now be exposed for sale, or laid up for preservation, 
a farragoof tapes and bodkins, ready-made pelisses, and 
patterns of fashionable bonnets? Such a revolution is at 
once melancholy and instructive. Who can behold with- 
out regret a contrast so humiliating to the pride of lite- 
rature, or reflect without improvement on so striking an 
instance of the mutability of fortune, the uncertainty of 
human hopes, and the futility of literary pride ? 

Such are the first reflections that suggest themselves on 
a comparison of the present occupancy of No. 6, Bridge- 
street, Blackfriars, with its former one. After the first 
emotions of grief, however, we may be permitted to en- 
quire whether the loss be irreparable, or the change be a 
subject of rational lamentation? And here it naturally 
suggests itself that the nature of the wares exposed to 
sale is not so very different as it might at first appear. 
Sir Richard dealt in furniture for the head, and so does 
Mrs. Blacklin; the knight wasa dealerin sheets, and so 
is the lady ; the originals of the bookseller’s most cele- 
brated works were cut out with the help of a pair of 
scissars, and so are those of the fair milliner: the pub-' 
lisher of books was a vender of fine spun theories, and 
the fine spun articles of female comfort, are the chief 
subject of “ grateful satisfaction” to the inventress of 
“the Almeida bonnet.” They have both been remarkable 
for their “* imitations of the French;” they have both 
‘“ had the felicity of extensive encouragement for many 
years by a regard to erternal embellishment ;” and have both 
been able to say with truth“ that they cannot be ashamed 
of their productions.” 

But the parallel may be extended toa more detailed. 
minuteness of comparison. A punster might observe that 
the point/ess epigrams of Dyer, may justly be compared 
to the pointlace ornaments of Mrs. B,; that great past of 
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her stock, like the writings of certain celebrated Bridge- 
street authors was mere stuff; that the elastic corsets,as well 
as Dr. Hewlet’s biblical commentaries, were wire-drawn 5 
that Dr. Aikin’s diction isas starched as any articleof female 
attire, and that other commodities of Mrs. B.'s have, like 
Sir Richard's dest worke, been frequently Aot-pressed. But 
the resemblance is as plain as the finest plain work, there- 
fore I shall conclude by observing that as the lady deals in 
trimmings, the late conduct of the knight appearsto deserve 
one. 

It is a matter of more serious consideration whe- 
ther the failure of thevestablishment be not a real and 
important advantage to the community. That Sir Ri- 
chard has been the publisher of many valuable works, 
may be granted, without ascribing to him any extraordi- 
nary portion of discernment or generosity: but that there 
have issued from his shop a greater proportion of what is 
miserable in style, and pernicious in tendency, than from 
the warehouses of any other bookseller, cannot be dis- 
puted. ‘Tothe establishment of Frencl principles in this 
country, his magazine contributed more powerfully from 
its cheapness, and the zeal with which it) was conducted, 
than any other literary instrumeut. Of jacobinical and 
sceptical productions he was for many years the avowed 
patron, and strenuous encourager ; and the Public Cha- 
racters continue periodically to evince his activity in the 
invention and manufacture of catchpenny publications, 

But his conduct asa London bookseller is . sufficiently 
notorious ; permit me therefore to lay before your read- 
ersan account of hisagents at Newcastleupon Tyne, anc 
of the etfects that have been produced on the morals and 
opinions of its inhabitants, by the circulation of his pub- 
lications. 

It was the favourite plan of Sir Richard to establish 
through the medium of some obliging correspondent, and 
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confidential emissary, a book-club, of which the leading 
principle should bethe exclusion of every work that was 
not ushered into the notice of the public, under his im. 
mediate auspices ; to find such instruments of profit and 
ambition was by no meansdiflicult : acomplimentary copy 
of the Public Characters, and a gratuitous puff in the 
Monthly Magazine, are bribes that it is not always in 
the power of human, or even of clerical virtue to resist. 
A reverend gentleman therefore was found, who 
willingly undertook the task of circulating his wares, and 
disseminating his opinions. Either forgetful of his duty, 
or too ignorant to be conscious of violating it, he con- 
trived in the course of a few months, partly by his per- 
soual influence, and partly in the official execution 
of his trust, as secretary and librarian to several clubs, 
to whose favor he had been recommended by his indefa- 
tigable industry, completely to Phillipize the whole 
town. Ina short period no publication could: attract a 
single reader, unless it was stamped with the authorita- 
tive imprimature of No. 71,St. Paul’s Church-yard.* The 
scepticism of Godwin, and the ribaldry of Ritson, were 
introduced, by this conscientious clergyman, into every 
society that subscribed its two-pence for a_ sight of the 
periodical publications, into every private family that 
could afford the purchase of an occasional octavo, and 
into every library, to which either the middle or the 
lower classes of society had access. The consequences 
were such as the reader will anticipate, In afew months 
the whole of the reading population of Newcastle(and the 
proportion af those who do read is unusually great) were 
levellers and infidels. A correspondent who obliged me 
with these particulars,and who was a resident of Newcas- 
tle for a considerable time, assures me that a sudden and 
confirmed change from loyalty tojacobinism,and from piety 


* The knight’s first London residence. 
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to the madness of sceptical philosophy (insaniens sa- 

pientia) was distinctly referable to the wide dispersion of 

Phillips’s publications. Eventhe library of the literary and 

philosophical society, affords in its collation a striking 

proot of the prevalence of jacobinical and sceptical preju- 
dice. All the trash of the Godwins and the Wakefields 
has been scraped together with the industry of a li- 
terary nightman; butthe answers to these works are nei- 
ther so numerous nor so elegantly bound, nor placed in 
so conspicuous a part of the library. Even the choice of 
a librarian is as disgraceful to the principles of the society 
as inimical to their mterests. It is not less true than 
strange that the man with whom the Rev. William ‘Tur- 
ner, the chemical lecturer, is necessarily in daily habits 
of official association, and whom the society, of which 
many clergymen are members, has chosen as its confiden- 
tial servant, is, according to his own declaration, a con- 
firmed a——t, and a bigoted disciple of Paine. As this 
fellow is engaged in a lucrative business in Gateshead, 
there can be no pretence for employing him on the 
ground of charity. Besides; he is not merely guilty of 
erroneous opinions; he is a Newcastle Finnerty: theac- 
tive promoter of Jacobin debating shops, and the indus- 
trious circulator of obnoxious publications. Nor is “he 
less ignorant than oflicious; to employ his own elegant 
phraseology, he scarcely knows “ a B from a bull’sfoot,” 
and his vanity is unbounded, 

But “ nuge in seria ducunt,” I began with Mrs.Blacklin, 
and have ended with the literary.society of Newcastle, 
So respectable a society ought not-to be finally dismissed 
withoutappropriate ceremony, and as I am about to 
pay a visit of curiosity to the capital of Northumber- 
land, you may expect an early account of its result, from 


your humble servant, 


KaALos. 
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THE HOTTENTOT VENUS AND THE GREN.. 
VILLES. 


(£urther particulars.) 


In our last number (page 424) we gave an authentic 
account of the affecting interview which had recently 
taken place between Lord Grenville, arl Temple and 
the Hottentot Venus, and stated that Sir Joseph Banks, 
Mr. R. P. Knight,and his Grace of Queensberry had been 
solicited to form acommittee of enquiry, and to ascertain 
if the gentle African was actually, as those noble lords 
imagined, descended from an ancestor of the house of 
Buckingham. We are now enabled to relate farther par- 
ticulars, and to gratify our readers with the result of the 
exarnination. In compliment to the superior rank of the 
Duke of Queensberry, the committee agreed to assemble 
at his grace’s residence : accordingly on the day appoint- 
ed they all three proceeded in his Grace’s vis-a-vis, to 
No, 225, P ccadilly, where the interesting object of their - 
attention was patiently waiting their arrival—Lords Gren- 
ville and ‘Temple entered the house a few minutes after 
them, accompanied by a bum-bailiff, whom their lord- 
ships had prudently hired as a most fit personage to pro- 
tect their supposed relation,during her journey to Queens- 
berry house, from the impertinent imtrusions of the po- 
pulace. Some difficulty arose as to the mode of. convey- 
ing the lady to the place of examination—the duke’s vis- 
u-vis was not sufliciently capacious to contain her and 
ber attending bum, * and Lord G. would not suffer her 


* “BU M—an inferior Sheriff's officer---a bumbail! ff.” John- 


suon’s Dictionary, 
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toenter a carriage bearing the arms of Buckingham, as 
herrelationship bad not been satisfactorily proved, ob- 
serving significantly that ** the world was very censo- 
rious, and much addicted to scandal,’’—After a pause it 
was determined that she should proceed in a hackney 
coach, which resolve was immediately carried into exe- 
cution, the rest of the party following in their respect- 
ive carriages. 

As soon as they entered the duke’s parlour, he inform- 
ed them that he had ordered his valet not to allow the 
milkman, who usually purchased the reversion of the 
milk in which he daily bathed, to empty the bath that 
morning, and suggested the propriety of immersing Sart- 
jee* therein, previously to their proceeding to business ; 
this proposal was universally approved, and his grace 
kindly offered to officiate at the ablutionary rites. Read- 
er, have you ever, when oppressed witi hunger, beheld 
the tempting crust of a well rasped roll floating in a tu- 
rene of savoury white soup ?---So floated the distmguish- 
ing feature of the interesting Hottentot in the lacteal bath, 
the rest of her body being completely immersed,so gazed, 
with anxious eye his grace of Queensberry, 

Having dried her fine form with studious and tender 
care, he informed his valet that the milkman might 
now have the milk for his customers, and handed her 
tothe parlour. Sir Josep Banks immediately produced 
a newly invented instrument called a ‘ gloutometer, which 

he asserted would quickly discover if there were any afli- 
nity between the Grenville and Hottentot protube- 
rances; he was proceeding to apply it to LordG. when 
Mr. Knight interrupted him, by declaring that although 


* So the Venus of Caffraria is named. 
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he admitted the ingenuity and the excellence of Sir Joseph's 
mvention it should be recollected, as he had remarked in 
his poem entitled the ‘ Progress of Society,’ that time, cli- 
mate, and habitude materially altered, both mentally and 
corporeally, every living creature; and that, therefore, 
although Sartsee might have retained the form of her 


supposed and indeed probable ancestor, still the com- 


ponent partsofthose prominent beauties which distin- 
guished the house of Grenville might, in her, greatly vary 
from those which constituted the same feature of the 
other illustrious descendants of that noble family, whom 
he had now the honor to behold, and that consequently 
the gloutometer must,in the present case, prove a very 


~ fallacious criterion.” His grace of Queensberry agreed in 


opinion with Mr.Knight, and shrewdly,observed that “the 
noblelords were of the male sex, whereas the lady was 
indubitably a female. This might have a material effect 
upon the operation of the g/outometer, he therefore felt that 
it would be more satisfactory to him, if the noble lords 
present could persuade any of their female relations, who 
might be nearly of the same age as Sartjee, to become their 
substitutes.” Lord Grenville doubted if any lady of his 
family would submit to his grace’s examination. It was 
then proposed by Lord ‘Temple that a quantity of paper, 
pens, sealing wax, &c. should be brought into the 
room, and placed upon the table, to ascertain if the in- 
teresting Hottentothad any kindred affection for stationary 
wares; this was accordingly done, when to the delight 
of all present, Sartjce instantly expressed the greatest satis- 
faction, and signified, by signs, her earnest desire that the 
whole should be secretly conveyed to her lodgings— 
‘This was strong presumptive evidence of her noble origin; 
but Mr.Knight affirming, that the inhabitants of Assiria 
who resided on the banks ofthe Bum-ellus,were as distract- 
3 | 
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edly fond of paper as any of the Buckingham family, it 
was not considered conclusive: indeed when the propin- 
quity of Asia and Africa, and other concomitant circums 
stances, are taken into consideration, it does not appear ims 
possible that poor Sartjee’s ancestors should have been 
emigrants from the banks of the Bum-ellus, and we are 
the more inclined toadopt this opinion of ber origin in 
preference to the other, because she appears to be totally 
devoid of ambition, extremely meek, and by no means 
avaricious, 

Atter three hours disputation, the three ingenious come 
mittee-men delivered their opinions seriatim. Sir Joseph 
declared that as the duke and Mr. Knight bed no faith in 
his gloutometer, and were averse to its being applied, he 
could not conscientiously decide to what genus the inter 
esting stranger belonged,and that he must therefore,for the 
present, decline giving any opinion upon the suaject, Air, 
R. P. KNIGHT descanted most philosophically on the 
conformation of the constituent parts of birds, beasts; men, 
women and heathen gods; he observed that “‘ there were in 
various parts of Africa as well asin England,(and he had a 
high poetical authority for their existence in the lat- 
ter country) “ long-tailed pig, short-tailed pigs, and 
pigs without ony tail?” and it was equally probable that 
there should in both these countries be human beings who 
varied in their conformation in a similar manner; but he 
had never heard that either pigs or human beings,produced 
in these different climates, resembled each other both in 
tuil and head,unless they were originally derived from the 
same stock or family. 

“ Although hedid not perceive in the countenance of 
Miss Saitjeecany striking resembiance to either of the noble 
lords present, he did discover a strong mental likeness 
between her aud Earl Temple ; now the seat of the mind 
VOL. VII. 4&8 
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was the brain,and the seat of the brain was the head ; he had 
therefore very serious doubts whether this mental likeness 
was not such a resemblance of the head, as in conjunc- 
tion with the acknowledged similitude of their other exe 
tremities, proved the identity of their origin: he must conses 
quently postpone delivering his final opinion till he had 
given the subject the gravest consideration.” 

The Duke of Queensberry declared that “ he felt most 
deeply interested upon this occasion! No man:could have 
examined the affair more attentively than himself; but he 
again begged leave to state his anxiety to compare the lovely 
Sartjee’s beauties with those of a female Grenville, before 
he ventured to express his final sentiments upon this most 
important matter, and should therefore agree ‘to the pro- 
posed adjournment.” ‘The meeting then broke up, the 
two nob'e lords having first subscribed six pence each for 


a hackney coach to convey Sartjee back to her lodgings, 
The Duke of Q. however, insisting upon her remaining 
beneath his hospitable roof till next morning, she politely 
acceded to hisrequest,and,of course,felt highly gratified by 
nis grace’s kind attentions. 


Tobe serious: whether this unfortunate female be aGren- 
ville,a Bum-ellian or a genuine Hottentot,we sincerely hope 
that a speedy stop will be put to the disgraceful exhibition 
of her person. That she is not a free agent the various and 
contradictory stories,which her keeper has told to different 
persons,too clearly indicate, Indeed she appeais to be evi- 
dently under the influence of fear, and perhaps it may be 
difficult to dispel her apprehensions of threatened torture 
sufficiently to extract from her a confession of her read 
situation ; at any rate we earnestly recommend her case to 
the attention of the Society for ameliorating the coudition 
af the Africans! !! 

Nov. 22d, 1810. 
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TO THE PORCUPINE IN NEWGATE. — 


Monster, all hail? ‘That wrinkled snout, 


The tusks which from those jaws jut out, 
‘Those brawny limbs, that bristly back, 
Armd for offence and coarse attack, 
That frowning forehead, large and low, » 
Those scowling eyes which dread a foe : 
‘Ten thousand uncouth charms combine 
"l'o deck thee, recreant Porcupine! 

IT. 
Monster, all hail! Thy visage rough, 
Of hide impenetrably tough, 
Well calculated to expose 
The gall that in thy bosom flows, 
Me more delights than e’en the grace 
That lights Sir Richard Phillips’ face. 
From snout to tail, from rump to chine, 
Oh! thou’rt a special Porcupine! 

Ili. 
Sweet is the mellow apple’s juice, 
Sweet is*the taste ripe pear’s produce; 
Nice is the orange, nice the grape, 
And fine the melon’s burly shape; 
Luscious are cherries, figs, and dates, 
Nectarines, peaches, pomegranates : 
Yet none so nice, so sweet, so fine, 
As are thy fruits, O Porevu-pine! 

: IV. 

No Hampshire hog, no Russian bear; 
Nocommon porker claims my care, 





Sheriff Wood. 


From rude Columbia's rebel strand 
Thou cam’st to taint Britannia’s land : 
To gruntle treason ’gainst her throne, 
To scoff her rights and lose thine own, 
To break laws, human and divine: 
And stink—the Newgate Porccrine ! 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


ee 


Tue periodical work to be called The GENERAL DE- 
TECTOR, or Naval and Military Sentinel, which has 
been announced for publication on the lst of December, 
by immense placards, is the property of, and conducted 
by the notorious FOOL HAGUE, who has so repeatedly 
imposed upon the public by afiixing to his nonsensical 
productions the most flourishing title pages.—We need 


say no more. 
Nov. 22d, 1810. 


THE LATE SHERIFF WOOD, 
oR, 


The Brewer’s Druggist turned Wine Merchant, 


Ex quovis LIGNO, &e. 


Reaper, do you remember a little insignificant fellow 
who endeavoured to make himself notorious when Sir 
Francis Burdett’s fodlish, and worse than foolishyconduct 
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excited a riot in Piccadilly? This little animal, as you 
must recollect, fancied himself the master of the magis- 
trates, when he was, in fact, no more than their servant ; 
yea, and this little animal was, as we have before inform- 
ed you,a Brewer's Druggist, that isto say, a man who 
sold certain drugs used im the manufacture ofa liquid call- 
ed, by such men as Samuel Whitbread, Harvey Coombe, 
and other “‘ friends of the people,” PORTER; which liquid 
poor ignorant people imagined to be made of malt and 
hops. Now we all know that drugs are neither more nor 
lessthan vegetable and mineral substances used in medi- 
cine, and that medicine is only taken with the view of bet- 
tering our bodily health; it cannot therefore be doubted 
but that these friends of the people are as anxious to benefit 
our corporeal constitution as our national: but what shall 
we think of the humanity or of the patriotism of the before 
mentioned little animal, who is most inhumanly about to 
abandon the tradeof a Brewer's Druggist ? 


%¢ Quando ullom invenient parem ? 


Be not alarmed, gentle reader, be not alarmed! Little 
Matt is not quite so barbarous as you may imagine; he 
does not intend to 


‘* ‘Throw physic to the dogs,” 


The sphere of his benevolent exertions will be contract- 
ed, but he will still have an opportunity of dispensing bis 
salubrious wares#among the more elevated ranks of so- 
ciety, 


s* Alas, that ‘* Matthew’ should forget the poor.” 


Though thie littke animal is become too great a man to 
supply the mob with any thing but politics smuggled from 
a@smuggler, to the rich and the luxurious he now offers 

; | ; 
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“ uausual advantages,” in short, little Matt has become 
(Credite posteri!)—A WINE MERCHANT. 

Thus no sale of drugs will be necessary, all wilt be 

“ snug, quite snug.”— Samples of not less than one dozen 

- will be sent to any part of the town.” Old wine is always 
preferred by epicures, and why should not new wine ma- 

nufactured of o1.p materials be equally excellent? To 

shew little Matt that we bear no malice against him; to 
convince him that the Satirist is as liberal as it is just, we 

beg leave most earnestly to recommend him, as a Wine 
Merchant, to all our political opponents, and particularly 
to those who adinired and abetted his conduct on the me 
morable occasion of Sir Francis Burdett’s committal to the 
Tower, including, ofcourse, the honourable bayonet himself, 
Nov. 23d, 1810, 


POPP OL OF PROP OE PIPL OD 


To the Editor of the Satirist, 
Sir, 

Tue mystery of manuging magazines, is as unfathom- 
able as the management of a theatre. I know something 
of the latter, but nothing of the former, All 1 know is, 
that [have been admitted in a theatre, to play the tip top 
parts in tragedy, comedy, farce, opera, and pantomime; 
but when E prevailed ona literary friend to write my me- 
moirs, and condescended to present it to a paltry drama- 
tic repository, i eas rejected with every mark of con- 
tempt! Oh, “I could a tale unfold,” Sir !—ButI shall 
name no names, I send herewith my life and adventures, 
and if you have any regard for the fame of your work, you 
will not hesitate to record mine, 

Iam, Sir, . | 
Finegur Yard, your devoted servant, 4 
Nov. 3d, 1810, Perptnanp Avausgus Wrison. 
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STAGE BIOGRAPHY, 
OR, 7 
MEMOIRS OF FERDINAND AUGUSTUS WILSON, COMEDIAN. 


Tue stage offers one allurement to its professors from 
which other occupations are too frequently debarred. 
Merit, and not interest, is its ladder of preferment. Not 
calling upon its votaries either for capital or connection, 
it opens its hospitable doors to indigent merit, in what- 
ever quarter of the globe it may be hidden. Genius,when 
fostered by industry, never yet mounted its boards in 
vain. ‘To the number of those men who have delighted 
the public by an exhibition of their histrionic talents, we 
are now about to add the name of Ferdinand Augustus 
Wilson, and we doubt not that the world will peruse the 
few authentic memoirs we have been able to procure of 
that distinguished votary of the Nine, with the avidity 
they have ever shewn in obtaining any intelligence, how- 
ever trifling, of men“ of more than ordinary: celebrity.” 

Ferdinand Augustus Wilson was born in St. Martin's 
le Grand, on the 24th of October, 1784. His father was 
a publican, who kept the Peacock tavern ia that street, 
and being resolved to spare no expence in the tuition of 
this his only son, sent him at the early age of five years ta 
learn to read and write of Mrs. Wilkins, who superin- 
tended a seminary in Paternoster-row. ‘The little Ferdi- 
nand soon outstripped his infant competitors in surmount- 
ing the labours of A BC, and. their twenty-three asso- 
ciates, insomuch that he was taken home when seven 
years and a half old, to assist in his father’s profession. 
The department which required his more immediate at- 
tention, was that of knocking at the doors of the custom- 
ers carly in the morning, for the pewter receptacles from 
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which they had imbibed the porter of the preceding even- 
ing. His alacrity in handling the knocker, or ringing the 
bell (as the case might be) was only to be equalled by the 
skill with which (with a strength far exceeding his years) 
_he strung the mugs upon a leathern thong, and carried 
them on his back to their original proprietor. How long 
might he have remained in this state of comparative ob- 
scurity had it not been for the fortunate chance we are now 
about to record! One Richard Thompson, a journeyman 
weaver, who resorted tothe house of the elder Wilson, 
had formed an intimacy with our hero, and on a Saturday 
evening prevailed upon him, after a temperate repast at 
the One Tun in Clare Market, to adjourn to the two 
shilling gallery;of Covent Garden theatre. They arrived 
late at half price; the play was’over, but the farce, which 
was lionest Thieves, had not yet commenced. Nothing 
in this whimsical production struck our hero until the 
entrance of Mr.€. as Mr. Storey,. whose elegant figure, 
unailected deportment, and transcendant abilities, made 
so strong an impression upon Ferdinand Augustus, 
that he contracted an unconquerable attachment to the 
stage, which was the foundation of all his future greatness. 
His father, finding it impossible to check.this ruling pas- 
sion, wisely determined to indulge it, and accordingly ob 
tained for the subject of our memoir an introduction to Mr. 
K., then the acting manager of Drury-jane theatre. A few 
specimens were sufficient to give Mr. K. a complete 
knowledge of our hero’s merits, and he accordingly 
on parting, after the first interview accosted him as follows, 
“Young man, I plainly foresee you will be a great actor > 
but do notat first try too lofty a flight, ‘Take anexam- 
ple from the mode in which Funambulists (vulgarly cal- 
led rope dancers) are taught their proiession. They come 
_ mence operations upona rope extended not amore than two 
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feet from the surface: ofthe arth. Shobld they'begimby 
capering. upon one /of, ordinary altitude,» a false ‘step 
might cost them their: netks., I would advise you ‘to 
make your debut in apart which does notaimat the subs 
limity of Macbeth or, Hamlet, and yet takes a. strong 
hold of thefeelingsand sympathy of the audience.” Young 
Wilson followed theagmanager’s advice; and the part of 
Beaufort in Murphy’sfareeof the Citizen was pitched upon 
for. an opening exhibitionof his prowess. The writer of this 
memoir had the good lu¢k to be presentupon that momen- 
tous occasion, and. the peals-of applause from an admiring 
public still seem) to ringzimbis ears. ‘The’tone of tender 
expostulation with: whi¢h he éjaculated,“‘ nay; but Maria,” 
with his cocked hat squeezedunder his left arm; may have 
been equalled but cannot :be-excelled.»: Ambition is the 
true touchstone of genius;:: Not contented with ‘his suc- 
cess in genteel comefly, ‘ourihero now détermined to usurp 
the throne of Eutenpes;and'to. tryyhis: skill in) opera: “the 
part of Nimming : Ned:in:thé Beggar's Opera was wisely’ 
chosen to exhibit his taletits imthis new department, avd 
his success was more /thanocommensurate with’ his! most 
sanguine expectations. | 1 Stil; however, 'theré: were! snot 
wanting persons, in. the ‘theatre, who, imstigatedby that 
“ green (rgom) mouster lijedlousy, attempted to crusty his 
rising merit.‘ He;isiwéll enough, (sucht was)the stinted 
encomium,):in opera aud genteel comedy) but lie has/no 
talent for tragedy.’ ; thtewhisperoséeached: i the searsof 
- Mr. K. who, liberally determined: to initrtify: his foes! by 
exhibiting Mr. Wilsoi’as a, prominent figure in the ‘train 
of Melpomene. ‘The:tragedy» of George: Barnwell owas 
therefore got up,chiefly with the intentof placing our hero 
in,the part. of the gévler.., He performed :it »with itthe 
more thau a week's study;and the mutesorrow of the au: 
dience op his appearanee was ithe! highest compliments 
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ragic actor could receive. Pantomime alone remained to 
establish his general reputation, and this, by a lucky cir- 
cumstance, he soon afterwards encountered; the gentle- 
man who personated the bear, in Perouse, at the rival 
theatre, being suddenly taken ill, the manager was 
greatly distressed for a substitute. What was to be 
done? Mr. Pope was at that timeat Margate, and Mrs. 
Litchfield wasalready performing another part inthe piece. 
In this dilemma Mr. Harrisimplored Mr. K. to allow our 
hero to officiate in Bruin, and, the latter kindly consenting, 
Mr. Wilson prepared his brows for this fresh wreath of lau- 
rel. Havinga quick study he was soon perfect in the words, 
and though on his entrance he had to encounter the preju- 
dices of the audience in favor ofan actor already established 
in the character,be performed it in such a style,as to make 
the most veteran critics imagine his predecessor to be 
enshrined in the skin oftheanimal. — It is needless to add, 
that the applause he received was unbounded. From 
this time forward we behold our hero rising in rapid gra- 
dationto the highest honors of the drama; still varying 
and still varied, like the northern Aurora, he shone with 
dazzling and unclouded Justre,’ His wnutterable brogue as 
the second Lrishman in Rosina, had’ scarcely enraptured 
the audience, when he culled fresh wreaths of fame as the 
carpenter with the glue pot in Mother Goose. Nosooner 
uad he charmed his auditors asthe cup-bearer in Hamlet, 
than he delighted them as a scholar inthe Padlock. His 
bailiff in Honest Thieves was only to be equalled by his 
countryman m Lovers Vows.’ Now brilliant as lady 
Sneerwell’s servant, and now dumbly eloquent as a mute 
in the Sultan, heofferedto the publica consolatory illus- 
tration of what genius wedded to study is capable of effect- 
ing. We willalso add, without meaning to make any in- 
vidious Comparisons, that hie Tapster in the Beaux Stra- 
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tagem, has not been equalled by any performerin our me- 
mory. [na word, whether he crossed the stage with a 
letter, a portmanteau, or a sedan chair, ‘the business was 
performed with that curiosa felicitas, which would equally 
lose by a translation from Horace, and a transfer from Mr. 
Wilson. The skill displayed by our hero inso many 
departments of the drama, induced the manager to'think 
that Pizarro would well repay the cost of revival, and his 
surmise was sanctioned by the event. Ferdinand Augus- 
tus was, of course, chosen to be one of the foremost person- 
ges in bearing the deceased Rolla tothe tomb, and on 
his approaching the lamps the applause was so great that 
he was forced in common decency to bow. ‘This disturb- 
ing the equilibrium of the corpse, nearly precipitated it 
into the orchestra, when Mr. Wilson with extraordinary 
presence of mind returned to his perpendicular posture, 
and carried off the defunct Peruvian without damage. 
It is evident, whatever his enemies may say, that Mr. 
K. was not displeased by ‘this trifling circumstance, 
inasmuch as he afterwards employed our hero on the 
same night to assist in the arduous duty of pushing the 
bier upon the stage, a task which he performed to the 
general satisfaction of a crowded and brilliant audience. 
The money which this revival(chiefly through the medium 
of our hero) caused to flow into the tréasury, persuaded 
the manager to put Mr. Wilson’s talents to a still higher 
proof. Blue Beard was put into rehearsal, and'the diffi- 
cult parts of Groan and Skeleton devolved upon our hero. 
Nothing but a confidence in the talents of'so young 2 mah, 
approaching indeed to temerity, would have tempted 
the managers to risk their property by such an ar- 
rangement. But enterprise is justified by success. 
The dye was cast, and chance must determine it. The 
event was such as his enemies dreaded, aud’ his friends 
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predicted, and the piece has been an established favourite 
ever since... ‘I'here now remained but one part to complete 
his reputation, and that his lucky stars soon threw in his 
way. ‘The actor who walked in the front left leg.of the 
elephant, having disagreed with the manager respecting 
his salary abruptly quitted the theatre. Mr, Wilson was 
talked of as his substitute, but his most indulgent patrons 
shook their heads at the proposal in strongdoubt of hissuc- 
cess, He himself begged to have half an hour to make up 
his mind. Critics are divided in their opinions as to the im- 
portance of the two front legs of this stupendous and half 
reasoninganimal, ‘The rightleg is certainly on most occa 
sions considered the more honorable, but when it is recol- 
lected that the /eft always claims precedence in marching, 
it must be allowed that Ferdinand Augustus attained the 
highest post of honor when he at length determined to 
assume that character. He entered the massy limb, and 
knowing that his future fame depended an the exertions 
of this night, determined that no want of study on his. part 
should mar the representation of the piece; with a bold 
step he advanced in the procession to the well known 
tune composed by Mr, Kelly, ‘The audience. recognized 
their favorite, and it may be questioned, whether the leg 
of the Apollo Belvidere itself ever received a larger portion 
of applause; an impulse of gratitude would at this moment 
have impelled Mr, Wilson to bow his head to an admiring 
audience, but fortunately for him, a. memory stronger than 
falls to the Jot of most mortals, caused him still to bear in 
mind the accident that he-had nearly occasioned to the 
corpse of the veteran Rolla from a similar declension: he 
therefore resisted the meritorious inclination, and by pre- 
serving an jnflexible straightness of demeanour,saved the 
azure-barbed necromancer above,from the head-lang fall to 
which he would otherwise have been subjected, It is 
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difficult for an elevated performer so to conduct himself, 
as to deserve the esteem of all ranks of his brethren: this 
difficulty, however, we think Mr. Ferdinand Augustus 
Wilson has conquered, Neither, on the one hand, treat- 
ing with hauteur his less fortunate rivals, who toil in 
such every-day parts as Hamlet, Douglas, Archer, and 
Kitely ; nor, on the other hand, viewing with mean jea- 
lousy, the exertions of his twain competitors, who tread 
so closely upon his heels in the hinder legs of the ele- 
phant ; wrapped in conscious superiority, he is courteous 
to all, well knowing that while he steadily attends to the 
arduous duties of his profession, nothing can affect the 
security of his present elevated situation; and assured 
that the justice and fimpartiality of Mr. K- will 
always protect intrinsic merit, 





CLOSES ES SPOS OLIOSTIS 


THE KING’S ILLNESS, 





Our readers must naturally expect us to declare our 
sentiments upon the melancholy subject which casts au 
awful gloom over our country, and saddens the heart of 
every well-inteuding Briton. The task is to us most 
painful, and we enter upon it with fear and trembling. 

The editors of the daily and weekly prints have, to their 
eternal disgrace, agitated the question with a degree of in- 
delicacy and virulence, that must have shocked every re- 
flecting man; they have considered it not as a subject of 
vital importance to their country,but, merely, as affecting 
the interests of the political party to which they are attach- 
ed;and have delivered their opinions with as much flippancy 
and petulance as if discussing the comparative merits of 
Mr, Perceval and Lord Grenville, We acknowledge our 
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own political prejudices to be strong,but Heaven forbid that 
any party considerations should induce us to compromise 
our duty to our present or toour future sovereign! No 
rational being can suppose, that the men who have dis- 
played such indecent anxiety to wrest the sceptre from 
the hand of their suffering monarch, are actuated by any 
moral conviction of the necessity of preventing a tem- 
porary cessation of the royal functions; for they have 
hitherto incessantly laboured to reduce the influence of 
the crown toamere nullity. Their object is evidently 
self-interest, and in the pursuit of this object they have of- 
fered the most indecentinsults to the feelings and to the 
understanding of the illustrious personage, whose cause 
they artfully pretend to advocate. Ifthey were the real 
friends of the Heir apparent, would they beso anxious to 
establish a precedent, which his enemies might hereafter 
urge against himself, and thus render the tenure of his fu- 
ture crown dependant upon his uninterrupted bodily 
health ? Thedisorders which produce a temporary stag- 
nation of the mental faculties are numerous, and if such 
a precedent be Aastily established, we tremble to think 
what consequences it may produce. On the other hand, 
we admit the absolute necessity of guarding against any 
permanent cessation of the regal functions; but the time 
and method of supplying the defect demand the gravest 
detiberation of Parliament. That the Prince of Wales, 
whose exemplary and highly praiseworthy conduct on 
this lamentable occasion has excited universal admira- 
tion, is the most proper person to be entrusted with the 
royal authority, seems to be generally admitted, and in 
this opinion we most heartily concur: but in conferring 
this authority it behoves parliament to be most careful, 
lest they establish a precedent which may hereafter be 
urged in favour of an Heir apparent wholly unworthy of 
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that confidence whieh they may not hesitate to repose in 
the Prince of Wales. The trust is most sacréd, and 
every possibility of its violation should be effectually pre- 
vented. Who is to decide whenthe health of the monarch 
‘is sufficiently restored to enable him to reassume the reins 
of government ?>—The Parliament! Now, whatever foolish 
and mischievous theorists may say to the contrary, every 
sound politician is convinced that the government cannot 
be effective,unless the ministers of the time can command a 
majority in both houses of parliament. But who will 
have the power of appointing the ministry, or, in other 
words, of nominating those who can command such 3 
majority as we have mentioned ?---The Regent !---Sup, 
posing the regent’s ministers to be personally or politically 
obnoxious to the monarch, they would of course feel thas 
the moment of his restoration would be that of their dis- 
missal from office. Is it therefore fitting that men thus 
circumstanced, thus deeply interested, should be, in effect, 
the'sole judges of his capability of transacting public bu- 
siness, and of the propriety of restoring or withholding 
from him the royal authority ? It would be almost the 
same as passing a bill of exclusion, which, by the bye, a 
regent and his ministers might easily do, unless pre- 
vented by a restriction in the act of parliament which con- 
fers his authority. 

The power of the regent ought to cease, instanter, upon 
its being certified on oath, by the attending physicians, 
(who ought to be appointed before: the regency takes 
place) that the sovereign’s health is sufficiently restored 

to enable him to attend to the duties of royalty.. 

Let it not be imagined,from these observations,that we 
entertain even the sma)lest doubt of the integrity or of the 
honor of the illustrious personage,whom they immediate- 
ly concern. We are anxious to prevent the establishment 
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ofa precedent, which may possibly, hereafter, produce 
an injurious effect : and we are convinced that, if our re- 
marks should ever be honored with his royal highness’s 
perusal, he will do justice to our motives, and feel that it 
is his own cause, the cause of loyalty, that we are endea- 
vouring to support. 

In 1788,when the question relative to a regency was 80 
warmly contested by the adverse political parties of the 
time, the Prince of Wales stood in a very different. predi- 
cament to that in which he ought now to be regarded. 
He was then young and inexperienced, the avowed and 

active champion of those who opposed his father’s, govern- 
ment. Allured into the toils of party by the irresistible 
eloquence,the apparent candour, and the numerous social 
fascinations of the late Charles Fox, he would, had he 
then been entrusted with the supreme authority, most 
probably have been rendered the mere instrument o 
needy aud intereste! men. The fatal consequences of 
modern whiggism had not then been manifested, and 
the tremendous effects of trusting to those who were 
anxious for the increase of popular influence, were not 
then conspicuous in the devastationof empires, and 





in the murders and dethronements of their legitimate 
monarchs. 3 

Age and reflection must now have convinced his royal 
highness, that those who would have abridged the pre- 
rogatives, diminished the influence,and,ultimately, filched 
the crown ofthe royal father, are unworthy the con- 
fidence of the son---he will justly regard them, not as the 
enemies of GEORGE THE THIRD, but as the foes of 
the REIGNING MONARCH and of the British monar- 
chy. Even if, as a private individual, he attributed their 
conduct to personal attachment to himself, he must, as 
supreme head of the empire, despise mer who, from mo- 

3 
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tives of private friendship or private interest, could thus 
scandalously violate their duty to their king and country ; 
he will turn his eyes to the picture of subjugated Europe, 
and,while contemplating the scattered crowns and broken 
sceptres of ancient dynasties, kingdoms desolated and 
their inhabitants groaning beneath the yokes of upstart 
usurpers, he will bless his God, that Britain still flou- 
rishes, creat and free,amidst the general wreck ; and,when 
he ascends the throne or assumes the reins of government, 
firmly resolve to pursue those wise measures which 
have enabled his royal father to transmit to him the 
British diadem undespoiled of a single jewel. 

The examples of Switzerland, Prussia, Austria, Por- 
tugal and Spain, must have taught him that the usurping 
tyrant of the Continent only solicits peace to effect destruc- 
tion; he will therefore be deaf to the sophistry of the 
literary hirelings of France,* and pay no regard to the 
advice of speculative politicians. 

The expences of the war are oppressive, but the effects 
of peace would be misery, slavery and total ruin. We see no 
grounds for the alarmwhich exists in the minds oftnany of 
our friends, that thenation will again be cursed with the 
pernicious councils ofthe Grenvilles, immediately upon the 
~ appointment of the regency ; for the haughty and unbend- 
ing demeanour of these unpopular statesmen must be 


* The most infamous of these miscreants has already had the. 
andacity to talk about the necessity of abstaining from any act 
that might encrease the obstacles to a peace, although, before he 
was taken into the pay of Buonaparte, he asserte.l (hat those 
who were base enough to talk of peace with this tyrant, desery- 
ed to be gibbetted, and positively declared thathad Mr. Ad- 
dington’s peace continued six months longer, England would 
have perished. ) 
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equally offensive to the Prince of Wales asto the sovereign. 
Indeed, we do not think, from those amiable and delicate 
feelings which his Royal Highness has so conspicuously 
and so sincerely manifested, that le will make any mate- 
ria} alteration in the administration of the country, during 
his father’s life, at least, not while the slightest hope of 
his recovery can be indulged. ‘There are some few indi- 
viduals who have proved their attachment to the Prince, 
not by anindecent haste to snatch the crown from the 
brow of their king,but by long and faithful services,whom 
his grateful heart will most probably prompt him to pro- 
vide for,and to this there can be no reasonable objection, 
ifthey be not appointed to offices, the duties of which 
they are incapable of properly performing. ‘* We detest” 
(as Cobbett observed in his days of loyalty) “that inso- 
Jent maxim of disaffection, which will allow reward of no 
talents, no serviccs, but such as are exercised in the 
cause of rebellion.”’* 


We shallnot presume to obtrude our advice upon his 


royal highness,in the event of his assuming the supreme 


government, but shall venture to express a Aope, that he 
will meet with the united and cordial support of all his 
allustrious family—that he will hold the reins firmly, for 
the British nation, like a generous courser, thongh it 
spurns the lash, requiresto be gently restrained, to prevent 
it trom injuringiisell; that, while he preserves the consti- 
tutional privileges of Englishmen entire, he will disregard 
for if necessary punish) the’ mischievous outcries of those 
who are everlastingly bellowing for reform and libertyt; and 
that he will be as justly, and as universally beloved,as hia 
adored and Inmented father!---Such are our sentiments, 
euch are our hopes; we have expressed them free/y, and, 
we solemnly declare, with sincerity. 

* Porenpine Newspaper, October 30th, 1800. 

+ “ License, they mean when they cry Liberty,” 

MILTON, 
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MODERN TITLES. 


<t Falsus honor juvat 
Quem, nisi mendosum et mendacem ?” Hor. 





MR, SATIRIS®, 

Yourbestowing a lash on the self-dubbed esquzres* of the 
day has given me, in common no doubt with many others, 
the utmostsatisfaction. I wish it were in the power of the 
Satirist to suppress the fungous growth of this spurious 
honor. It is desirable in this age of reform to see a refor- 
mation effected in the folly and presumption of low-bred 
vanity. Il should rejoice (if in these aspiring times I may 
be allowed to say so) to have a jus gentilitatis, nearly si- 
milar to that which prevailed in the Roman state, intro- 
duced into this country. No Roman could pass from the 
rank of Plebeian to thatof Patrician, but through the means 
of adoption, which could only be made at the Comitia 
Curiata. Rank thus became authentic; and the formal 
and public investment of newly acquired dignity, served 
effectually to frustrate tne ambition of worthiess vanity. 

But with us,in England,there is a total confusion of the 
several degrees of rank under nobility. Every one,almost, 
according to the vulgar phrase, is resolved to better his con- 
dition. ‘The title of yeoman, which was held in honest esti- 
mation by our ancestors, is now almost wholly extinct ; 
of those who properly compose this class.of society none 
will perhaps willingly include himself in it,. The desig- 
nation of gentleman, honorable as it formerly was, is now 
become too gross to be applied to any, but those who are 
far beneath any legal right to ite. Every one must now be 


* Vide Satirist, No, 32, (vol. 6) page 439. 
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esquired : shopmen, clerks, tradesmen, andall, whose vanity 
and purses are equiponderant, scorn the humble address 
of Mister.* Many,who live in the constant enjoyment of 
this usurped title can boast no better right to it than that 
of the poor Maid of the Mill’s lover, who 

66 looked like a ’squire of high degree, 

‘* When dressed in his Sunday’s cloaths !” 

A commission of bankrupt, also, confers an infallible 
right to this style of address, provided the subject of it 
should pay but a trifling dividend. 

Now it happens in this, as in most cases, that the swel- 
lings of pride are produced by ignorance. If they, who 
consider the title of gentleman as something degrading, 
knew the constitutional importance of that degree, and 
were properly aware how few of those, who aspireto a 
higher title, can establish a rightful claim to that, they 
would perhaps be induced to moderate their disgust. A 
vulgar and popular appropriation of the word, and very 
general ignorance of its real value, may have somewhat. 
reduced its credit in the opinion of the unthinking; but it 
is entertained by the intelhgent part of the community, 
I should hope, with “ honor due,” 

It is rather surprising that thestyle of Mister should be 
thought a degrading address to gentlemen, when we ad- 
vert to the circumstance that itis properly applied to 
functionaries of very considerable importance, We say, 
for instance, Mr. Recorder, and Mr. Common Serjeant— 
Mr. Attorney, and Mr. Solicitor, general—Mr. Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Speaker, &c. 

But since persons, whose proper style is Mr., will be es- 
quired, 1 would propose, Sir, that they should be addressed 
by the double title of Mr. — Esq., asthe officers of the 
navy call the soi-disant captain of a merchant-vessel, Mr. 
Captain. If this expedient were adopted, the lawful es- 


* Save Mister Cobbctt. 
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quires would be fairly protected against the encroachments 
of Plebeian usurpation; and the motley address above 
proposed seems well-suited to the persons for whom it is 
recommended, for, whose folly, in this particular, I would 
say, in the words of Shakespeare, “ Motley’s the only 
wear.” 
I remain, Mr. Satirist, 
Your obedient Servant, 
ANGLICANUS& 


OE AA All 


PETER FINNERTY. 





es 


‘¢ Lo! Peter Finnerty forgets his bail, 
And braves dishonor to avoid a jail.” 
Vide Prison Eclogue, p. 537 of our present number. 





TueEsEe two lines were written immediately after the 
day when the attorney-general first moved for judgment 
against this convect, and although Mr. Curwood, counsel 
for his bail, then produced ap affidavit, stating that there 
was every reason to believe he was on his passage home 
from Ireiand, and that he was only prevented from at- 
tending the court by the stormy weather, we cannot deem 
that man’s conduct any thing but dishonourable, who 
runs even the most distant risk of leaving his bail in jeo- 
pardy. Why was he not on his passage to England, at 
the very moment when he had the audacity to utter his 
libeHous harangue against the British government, to the 
fools and knaves of Dublin, assembled in College Green ?* 


: * An Irish reformist reading Fianerty’s infamous speech on 
this meelivg,exclaimed—*Arrah | by Jasus! I thought the cause 
1 
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Why was he not then preparing to meet the punishment : 
due to one crime, instead of being in the act of commit- 
ting another ? It now appears, by the Morning Post of 
this day, that he has since arrived in London, and that 
yesterday, whe the attorney-general again moved for 
judgment against him, another affidavit was produced, 
in which it was sworn that he was so ill of a fever that 
his life would be endangered by his appearance in court. 
The court and attorney-general, in consequence of this, 
are stated to have consented to let the case stand over 


tillnext term. 
‘The person who swore this affidavit was cne John Stan- 


ton, who describes himecif to be a surgeon residing in 
the Strand. Now we by no means question this Mr. 
Stanton’s veracity, although he is the confidential friend 
of Peter Finnerty; but if the attorney-general had been 
as well acquainted with the latter personage’s talents as 


we are, he would, perhaps, have been rather more suspi- 
cious of his friend. We perfectly recollect that in Hilary 
term, 1809, a motion was made to put off the trial of this 
Peter Finnerty, fora libel on the Duke of York, contained 
ina pamphlet said to have been written by one Major 
Dennis Hogan, but of which the said Peter was the real 
author. ‘The affidavit sworn by this defendant on this oc- 
casion, stated that Dennis Hogan was a necessary witness 
to his defence, and that he expected the said Dennis would 
return to England from America in the following March 
or April: but it did not state that one Gwillim Lloyd 
Wardle was, at that moment, endeavouring to inflame 
and prejudice the public mind against the illustrious 


fair enough once ! but if Pater supports if,it must be as black ag 
_ the devil. Oh my conscience, if that fellow praises the eam 
J’) be @ Ucretic immediately,” 
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prosecutor, that this meritorious endeavour would proba- 
bly be completely effected before the next term, and that 
the satd defendant was one of the said Gwillim Lloyd's ac- 
tive agents. It is impossible for us to say what might 
have been Peter Finnerty’s expectations relative to the 
Major's return, or what might have been his ignorance of 
the number of leagues intervening between London in 
England, and New York in America; but we most po- 
sitively assert, that he did, towards the latter end of the 
December immediately preceding, write a letter to the 
said Dennis Hogan, requesting him to forward from Ame- 
rica, not himself, (for not a syllable was said therein 
on the subject of his evidence being wanted) but money, 
which he (£innerty) said were “ the sinews of literary 
warfare,” and which he averred was necessary for his de- 
fence. Now there does appear something very unreason- 
able either in this request or in his expectations of the ma- 
jor’s return: for he could not rationally expect an an- 
swer to this letter before May or June, and if Hogan were 
expected in England (as was sworn) in March or April, 
We cannot imagine why it was written. 

This dong epistle has been seen by many most respectable 
persons, though by what means we shall not now explain. 
Weknow much more of its contents, and we defy Finnerty, 
or any other person, to contradict one syllable that we 
have uttered upon the subject. 

It is only necessary to observe, that Major Hogan did 
not return to E:ngland, as was expected by Finnerty, but 
that he died in America, above twelve months after the time 
specified in the before-mentioned affidavit. 

Many chicken-hearted beings will, doubtless, join with 
the seditious in reprobating this statement, asan inhuman 
attempt to excite indignation against a poor miserable 
convict. They might, with equal justice, blame the at- 

toruey general for wishing to have the crimes of this no- 
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torious and sti/l-persevering defamer of the British govern. 
ment punished as they deserve. We bear no malice against 
Peter Finnerty, as a private enemy, but we detest him as 
public nutsance. 

Nov. 27th, 1810. 
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“ The new opera singers, just arrived from abroad, obtained passports 
signed by BUONAPARTE HIMSELF ! otherwise they could not have embarked 
for this country ; a circumstance, however, which shews that it is not his inten- 
tion to interfere with the pursuits of artists of that description ! ! !” 
Moryinc Posr, November 27th, 1810, 








Tx1s is that species of paragraph for which the editor of 
a daily paper is not morally responsible, any more thanhe 
is for the authenticity of thefacts recorded in quack adver 
tisements; we shall, therefore, feel the less hesitation in 
commenting upon its absurdity. England is already, un- 
fortunately for native talent, cursed with a swarm of these 
exotic“ artists,” who, with the exception of one or two in- 
cividuals, have no other claim to the preference which is 
shewn by fashionable ignorance, than their foreign 
origin or their superior depravity. In the names of com- 
mon sense, common decency and common justice, why are 
English ears tobe distracted with the harsh and discor- 
dant notes of such wretched “ artists” as Calderini, Bianchi 
(the Italian) and Collini ? Why are the purses of our nobi- 
lity opened, so liberally,to these disgusting foreigners,while 
the far superior talentsof their own country are suffered to 
languish neglected and unrewarded? Well may Buona- 
parte, whose enmity extends alike to English genius and 
English merchandise, permit an importation so fatal to the 
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former---To contribute to our internal discontent is his 
ardent desire, and how can he better accomplish this than 
by sending over these chiruping locusts to devour the food 
and blast the hopes of our native ‘ artists’ ? Buonaparte 
may have another object; there are dutzes which cannot 
be performed by such notorious characters as his creature 
Cobbett.---He knows that our fashionable predilection for 
everything foreign is so great,that even the filthy charms of 
a French orItalian prostitute are, in high life, frequently pre- 
ferred to the cleanand wholesome attractions ofour lovely 
countrywomen ; and doubtless some of these she locusts 
have received the necessary instructions ! ! ! 

Could one of them be fortunate enough to worm herself 
into the affections and conlidence of an Linglish minister, 
he doubtless imagines that he should become as intimate- 
ly acquainted with the secrets of the British cabinet, as 
he has, (by similar means) with those of the court of Peters- 
burgh, We do not believe (although we know that eveu 
wisdom is scarcely proof against the arts of a beloved pros- 
titute) that there is any Lnglish minister weak enough 
to be thus entrapped—but we could name a gentleman, 
who for years has filleda most confidential situation ina 
public office,at whose honse and table foreigners are almost 
the only weicome guests. ‘I'his gentleman’s domestics are 
also foreign, and the language of his native country never 
degrades the lips of his patriotic family. Such things are; 
but such things should be instantly forbidden. 

We could point out to the attention of the Alien Office 
certain Italian artists, who are in the cunstant habit of 
abusing that government by which they are, most impoli- 
tically, protected, and that people whose purses they are 
daily plundering. 

It would be a most just,wise,and politic measure to pro- 
hibit the importation of these useless and dangerous 
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exotics; and, if measures were instantly taken again to 
export nine teuths of those by whom the nation is at pre- 
sent dyured and insulted,the government would deservedly 
obtain the thanks of every true bred Englishman. 

If in France or Italy the native artists were thus to be 
robbed of their patronage and tood, by aherd of English 
alventurers, poison or the dagger would quickly dispatch 
the unwelcome intruders! God forbid our outraged coun- 
irymen should resort to any such murderous practices * 
but they havea right to seek redress by every honorable 
aud legal means. : 

In our next we shall publish some particular instances 
of the insolence, baseness and ingratitude of certain foreign 
professors, and of the disgracetul and contemptible con- 
duct of their Lnglish patrons. 
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MASSENA’S INTERCEPTED LETTER. 


We cannot refrain from congratulating Messrs. Cobbett 
and Co, on the publication of Massena’s intercepted letter : 
how consolatory must it be to them,after their insinuations 
that the French were, in fact, the victors at Busaco, to find 
that the genrerad of iheir master, Napoleon Buonaparte, 
confidentially acknowledges the contrary! and, what is 
more astonishing, acknowledges that he lost 3000 men! 
Now as he has encreased the number of our killed and 
wounded fourfold,itis more than probable that he decreas- 
ed his own loss in the same proportion.---We recollectBuo- 
naparte only admitted that he lost three thousand men, or 
thereabouts, at the battle of Aspern, although it has been 
since ascertained that more than 40,000 Frenchmen “ bit 
the dust” on that occasion. It is vain for these patriotic 
seribblers to pretend that Lonp WELLING YON'S returns may 
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be as false as Massena’s; for it is notorious if the former 


were.to misstate the loss of any one regiment, every officer 
and soldier therein could and might publicly contradict 
him, besides, the falsehood could be easily proved, even by 
any tool of Cobbett's (poor Wright for instance) who would 
take the trouble to enquire at the regimental agents. But 
would any French officer dare to contradict any official 
statement of this nature, which Buonaparte might think 
fit to publish ? and, if he did, would any of the tyrant’s 
hireling edztors in France, have the temerity, or would any 
of his hiveling Registermen,in England, have the justice to 
insert such a contradiction in their enslaved and prostitut- 
ed journals ?---No; * Mister Cobbett? knows and fee/s that 
they would not. 

It is really a lamentable circumstance for such recreant 
Englishmen, that Lord Wellington will persist in pursu- 
ing his own wise and most effective plans, regardless 
alike of their friendly advice and their contemptible 
sneers! We are astonished that Codéett, in the fury 
of his disappointment and malignity, has not yet 
proclaimed his lordship a consummate coward!! ! 
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Q. Wuy ought Cobbett’s Register to be considered as 
the mosc /uminous work in existence ? 

A. Because it contains more inflammable matter than 
any other. 

Q. Why ought Cobbett to be consitiered as a good ma- 
ker of double entendres ? 

A. Because his works wrap up dirty things neatly. 

Q. Why ought Cobbett’s subscription list to produce 
the same eflect on him as a cart’s tailon a ragged rogue ? 
A, Because it putshim in mind of his back numbers. 
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An Historical and Topographical Description of Chelsea and 
its Environs; interspersed with Biographical Anecdotes of 
illustrious and eminent Persons who have resided in Chelsea 
during the three preceding Centuries. By Thomas Faulk- 
ner of Chelsea, London, 1810. Octavo. pp. 459. 
Price 15s. demy; and 1/. 1s. royal. Printed, by sub- 
scription, for the author, bookseller, bookbinder, and 
stationer, at his circulating library, No. 1, Paradise 
Row, Chelsea. 


In the year 1809 a folio half-sheet was issued, contain- 
ing proposals for publication, with the handsome proviso 
that no money need be paid before delivery of the 
work; the volume now before us is the result: It was 
published in April, 1810; and we deem it creditable to 
its plodding editor and his respectable list of Humane 
subscribers. Indeed, such a book as this, so benevolently 
and laudably patronized, might well have been allowed 
by us to “ keep the noiseless tenor of its way’’ to present 
profit and future oblivion, were it uot permitted or 
compelled to become the ready vehicle of flattery, egotism, 
and vanity, in two or three instances so provokingly 
apparent, that we pounce upon them as very legitimate 
game for Tue Satirist. With our good-will, charity 
shall never be made a stalking-horse to ostentation, 
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We are informed, (and we incline to believe our infor- 
mant the more after reading this book), that ‘Thomas 

Faulkner is a sober, steady, grave, sedate, and pains- 

taking young man, that he is married and has a family, 
that he binds books for Dr. Charles Burney of Greenwich, 
that he is esteemed a quiet neighbour, a fair trader, and 
a loyal subject. ‘lo a man in business a character like 
this is a passport to general recommendation. We hear- 
tily congratulate him on his prospects ; we wish him well. 
But, why should he lend his mighty aid to extend the 
fame of others? Why deck himself with the gewgaw 
trappings and Avery of more haughty and more pompous 
personages? Wesincerely think that neither his poverty 
nor his will consented to the trick; but rather suppose 
that his easy good-nature was surprised, and that he was 
over-persuaded to an irresolute acquiescence in acts, which 
his own plain dealing could not thoroughly approve. 

The dedication of his whimsical farrago to the Bishop of 
Winchester we blame not—his lordship has long been 
considered the protector of lowly merit; but a passage in 
page 334 might, perhaps, have been spared. ‘Thomas 
Faulkner’s narrative is thus gorgeously ushered into the 
court of Apollo by a clergyman, a poet, anda M. 4. 


«© To cull correctly from the withering page 
Of ancient lore sweet Chelsea’s site and age ; 
To mark her bounds, inhabitants, and soils, 
Her manufacturing arts, and rural toils ; 
And paint the beauteous prospects that endear — 
Our favourite spot through each revolving year ; 
This task of taste aud judgment might demand 
Full many a careful head and patient hand. 
Faulkner! Thine unassisted labour proves 


How well thy heart can traee the sceue it loves 3 
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rite 
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To thee our warmest gratitude is due; 

A MASTER-PiECE OF SKILL thou holds’t to view : 
Oh! may the hard-earn’d wreath of Fame be thine, 
Whose finish’d work exceeds the bright design.” 


‘Oh! There is something peculiarly pathetic in your 
“On!” as there is great wisdom in the concluding apoph- 
thegm ; viz. that a work, when finished, exceeds or sur- 
passes the mere sketch or design thereof. Query, Are 
these rhymes calculated to confer most fame on the 
puffed-off stationer, or on the puffing divine? 

To this precious morgeau immediately succeed three 
long pages of “ original lines” addressed to ‘Thomas 
Faulkner. Now, as we feel mentally convinced that we 
have seen the “ original lines” again and again in print 
somewhere, already, we venture to intreat the reputed 
writer of them (whose memory is here naturally so much 
more faithful than our own) that he will condescend 
to let us know why, at last, his “ original lines’ are 
adapted to panegyrise Thomas Faulkner? < 

In the “ Proprosars” of 1809 was inserted a very dis- 
interested and significant hint, printed in ¢alics: “ N. B. 
Any gentleman wishing to have engraved a view of his 
house, or any ancient edifice or family monument, may 
have the same inserted in this work, without further expence 
than the price of the engraving, which will be returned 
after being used.” We presume the offer was far too 
generous to be neglected. Accordingly, prints are intro- 
duced, with appropriate subscriptions, thus: 1. The 
North Front of the Manor House at Chelsea, inscribed to 
‘Thomas Richardson, F.'sq. of Manor House; 2. The house 
of Davy, a gardener ; 3. The Tomb of Sir Thomas More, 
inscribed to P. Moore, Esq. M.P. for Coventry; 4. The 
Monument of Thomas Laurence, Esq. inscribed to William 
Morris, Esq. of East Gate Street, Gloucester; 5. The 
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Tomb and the Portraits of the Dutchess of Northumberland 
aud her Daughters, inscribed to the Rev. Weeden Butler, 
senior; 6. James Netty, Esg. &c. Se. he. Sc. 7. King 
James's College, inscribed to the Rev. William Haggitt, 
A. M.; 8. The Royal Hospital, inscribed to Gen. Sir D, 
Dundas, K. B.; 9. The Reyal Military Asylum, inscribed 
to Col. Williamson; 10. South Frout of the ancient House 
supposed to have been inhabited by Sir T. More, inscribed 
to Hugh Stephens, Esq. of Cheyne Walk; 11. South View 
of the Pavilion, Llaus Place, inscribed to its present ene 
prietor, P. Denys, Esq. 

The portrait of “ that upright magistrate,-and truly 
philanthropic character, J*s N*d, Esq. of Chelsea, whose 
whole life has been devoted to the amelioration of the 
sufferings of his fellow-creatures ;’—page 107, is thus 
laconically elucidated :— 

“‘ [Go forth] James Netty, Esq. high sheriff of 
the county of Bucks, 1804, Act. 60. one of his Majesty's 
acting justices of the peace for thecounties of Buckingham, 
Kent and Middlesex, and the city and liberty of West- 
minster. Treasurer of the society for the relief of persons 
imprisoned for small debts.” Now, mark, gentle reader! 
This identical plate was published as the act directs, Fe- 
bruary, 1806; and is, with great propriety, prefixed to 
An Account of the Rise, Progress, and present State of the 
Society, Sc. Sc. just mentioned; De Wilde painted the 
portrait, and Maddocks engraved it for the worthy trea- 
surer. Shall we say, then, that it appears “ with all its 
blushing honours thick about it” in Thomas Faulkner's 
book, facing page 107, to embellish the compliment 
already quoted ; or was the compliment made expressly 
to introduce the kit-cat? In either case, shall we ima- 
gine the treasurer privy to the amiable act of the stationer ? 
In short, shall we suppose the former /ent, or gave, or 
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sop, the impressions? Did he ask for their insertion? 
Did he, lastly, pay for it? To be sure, reader, Tue 
Satirist, perhaps, ought not to be too inquisitive into 
the matter. The face is an interesting face, and the like- 
ness may be well hit off; De Wilde is a good artist, so 
is Maddocks. And yet, as Hamlet says, “ there is some- 
thing more than natural, if philosophy could find it 
out.” 

A truce with raillery—When we behold, as in the 
numerous instances cited, (and many more occur in the 
letter-press, of a description at least as offensively ful- 
some), when we behold and smile at the exhibitions of 
varied vanity, and do no more, we palter with our high 
office, and trifle with the indulgent attention of our rea- 
ders. As for the poor man, Thomas Faulkner, we would 
not harm him. He means well, no doubt, and but labours 
assiduously in his lawful vocation. But, how can we 
speak with patience of those who can delight thus to be 
tickled into paroxysms of self-complacency! Whither 
shall a humble or a venal parasite next betake himself 
tor materials to please his fastidious customers ? Thomas 
laulkner has, we apprehend, reached the ne plus ultra of 
refinement in adulation. Our warmth is not assumed ; 
out indignant censures are not misplaced. Such petty 
attempts to sneak into an ambiguous kind of popularity 
call down public contempt upon the heads of their other- 
wise truly respectable contrivers. The two puffing poets, 
“ the upright magistrate,” and every one of the gentle- 
men to whom the pretty little plates are inscribed, are, 
we learn, truly respectable. We rejoice to learn it. Let 
them remember, however, aye, let them all very care- 
tilly remember, in future, that some pieces are seen best 
in shade; that with some meu their post of honour is the 
private station ; that some characters, aye, some “ truly 

















philanthropic” characters may be darkened by excessive 
dight. We wave pone. Our words, purposely mysterious 
to the million, are 
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Rhapsodies Patriotic, and in Verse, by William Pollex- 
fen, Esq. of the Hermitage. 8s. Dunlop, 1810. 


Ir isseldom that we have an opportunity of introdu- 
cing to the notice of our readers so modest, and at the 
same time so original a performance as thatof Mr. Pol- 
lexfen. Even his title-page affords a satisfactory proof 
of his diffidence and learning. Cedite Romani scriptora, 
cedite Graii, is the motto by which he has chosen to de- 
signate his labours, and we must confess it is perfectly 
characteristic of the productions to which it is prefixed. 

Next to the motto, our curiosity was naturally excited 
by the preface. In this the learned and amiable author 
is pleased to assure us, that “never can poesy sufficient- 
ly sing, nor genius adequately exalt, patriots like those 
who have suffered,are now suffering, and about to suffer 
in the cause of the good of the country, by employing the 
liberty of the press, regardless of its suspension.” We 
are afraid that some of them will incur the censure of hav- 
ing been regardless of their own ! 

The first poetical article is an “ address to liberty.” We 
are first told, that liberty is sweet, ahd then, for the sake 
of rhyme, our poetical taylorinforms us that she is always 
“‘ arrayed in buskins neat;” in pursuing the idea he 
declares that the ‘t thread of song Ae will not interrupt,” 
and to shew his consistency, immediately digresses to a 
description of America, which he.calls “ the land of free- 
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dom’s son the patriot Jocl.” This Joel turns out to be 
Joel Barlow, whose surname naturally introduces the 
college of Great Marlow : Great Marlow as naturally leads 
to along “ lament” on the evils of war, and the evils of 
war to the introduction of that 

‘© Parent of murder, cruelty, and all evil, 

Satan by some yclept, by some the Devil.” 

The devil, of course, reminds so confirmed a patriot as 
Mr. P. of William Pitt; and with ah expression of tho- 
rough contempt for “ that person’s” abilities, this admira- 
ble address unfortunately concludes; and were it not for 
the beautiful apostrophe “ to those writers who arejustly 
called ministerial hirelings,” our regret would be incon-~ 
soleable. | 

‘The apostrophe opens with an opinion, that “To lus 
cre love merely for profit’s sake,” “ Is base, and he of filth 
must hold a rake 

‘¢ To pile up ordure.”’ 

Line the ninth communicates the novel and import- 
ant truth, that all mankind must die.---This inclination: 
to astonish and instruct is equally observable, in his at- 
tempt to prove that “ from nine till ten a full hour must 
elapse ;” that “ what suits the young, old age may not 
benefit ;” that “ truth much more the virtuous lip befits 
than falsehood ;” and that “ he who runs, will far outstrip 


who walks,” “ if force be equal.” Of a’character equally 
ingenious are his comparisons of Mr. Sheridan to the full 
moon, and Mr. Perceval to the Serpentine river. 

Next to the apostrophe is a sonnet, which, on account 


of its shortness, as well as of its merit, we shall extract.. 
To Colonel Wardle: 


** O thou! ingenuous son, of truth’s strong seed, 
How must thou pine to see thy country bleed |. 
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At each warm pore, Oh haste! she feebly calls! 
For thee no dastard coward fear can fright, | 
Nor e’en the cloak of death thy warmth appalls, 
Nor under heaven is seen so good a sight, 

As patriots like thee within St. Stephen’s walls f 
Let not the falsehoods of a Mrs, Clarke 
Discourage thy great soul, for not a spark 



































In her of honor, virtue, wisdom lies ; 
Believed by none, despised within her cot, 
Oo Hampstead road she ruiu’d lives, forgaty 
While all the nation her attempts defies,” 


We cannot help observing that the writer, with all his 
splendid powers, does not appear capable of counting as 
far as fourteen. 

At page 57 we are favored with an address to Hope, of 
which the first couplet is peculiarly beautiful. Who 
does not admire the elegance of the antithesis, or the 
beauty of the alliteration. 

‘© Hain! Hope, the hapless, heartless fervent friend, 
Good to the graceful*, bad to all who’re bad.” 


It is fortunate, for the sake of the writer’s decency, that 
the last line but one is adorned with an apostrophe. 
Couplet the fourth presents us with a poetical and me- 
taphysical definition of * Ianguag’d love.” 
** And hope, shall it be said that shares not she, 
Of languag’d love, her share of sympathy ?” 
Couplets the seventh and eighth, contain a beautiful 
and appropriate eulogium on Sir Francis Burdett. 
**And,oh! my Burdett; mind, and intellect 
Create in every bosom such respect, 
That had I power, nor yet highway nor road 


Should me obstruct-in viewing thy abode.” 


* N, B. Those who are full of. grace. 
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But itis time to notice his amatory effusions. The 
« lyrics to beauty” are introduced by an “ effusion to 
love and grace, personified in the features and manner 
of the adorable Mrs. P n.” We have no doubt that 
‘“* her wide expansive bosom,” must “ burn” with pecu- 
liar gratitude to William Pollexfen, Esq. ofthe Hermit- 


age. 


‘Oh! P————* would thy bosom’s wide expanse, 
Or glow, or burn, not lust’s obtrusive glance, 
Would feel a flame, unsanctioned by a sense 
Of chaste respect, so dost thou quench the pains, 
Thy beauty kindles.” | 


The rhyme of glance and pains is not less correct, than 
the idea of a glance feeling a flame is ortginal. 

This saTire on sATInE demands a conspicuous situa~ 
tion inthe pages of the Satirist. 


‘¢ The Satirists of old, 
By Scaliger we're told, 
Didn’t patiently behold 
The viccs of theage ; 
But modern Sarinists,' 
Like boxers with their fists, 
Half mad do fill the lists, 
And fill up every page, 
’Gainst not the bad alone, 
But against every one, 
Who tries to throw a stone 
Into the public heap. 
Now can it be denied 
That all who have thus tried, 
Are sadly belied, 
If they’re not a flock of sheep!!!” 


- * How ungallant not to name the lady at full length. 
7 
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It will be difficult even for the most unprejudiced rea- 
der to conceive, that the author of the nonsense, vulgarity, 
and inelegance that we have extracted, should be a man 
of learning, and a possessor of common sense. Yet that 
he is not destitute of knowledge, or taste, or genius, the 
following'lines, supposing them to be genuine, sufficiently 
evince; and we can only account for the strange discre- 
pancy between this and the preceding part of his work, 
by supposing that the former were written during the pe- 
riod of temporary delirium, 

I. 
‘¢ When first by youthful warmth inspired, 
I sought the joys of life to prove. 
The sparkling bow] my bosom fir’d, 
And nature taught my heart to love ; 


Il. 


Amid the feast, the dance, and song, 
The goblet’s liquid jvice I prais’d, 
Drawn by mirth’s whirling stream along, 
By wit allur’d, by passion raised. 


Ilf. 


Ah! then with health, with fortune blest, 
The rapt’rous dream of youth were mine, 
My glassI fill’d, my girl I prest, 

And sang the joys of love and wine, 


IV. 


Too soon disease with ling’ring power, 
Fills my hot veins with liquid fire, 
Now sacks with pain the midnight hour, 
And bids each joy, each hope inspire. 


V. 


A rigl’s form, a rival’s act, &c. &c. 
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Vi. 
No more the pangs of love Ill feel, 
No more the fever’s fires be mine ; 
I'll from each treach’rous folly steal, 
And bid adieu to love and wine.” 


Mr. Pollexfen is peculiarly fertile in the invention of 
his words, and the combination of his epithets. Lily- 
pale cheek, mellifluent sensation, curb-restrained anger, 
and heartless me/tings,” are not less appropriate than 
intellig ‘le, while the perpetual recurrence of such words 
as muriied, lab’rous tor laborious, scamped, intruved, 
welkily, pappiousness, and emannerate, jnstly entitle Mr. 
Pollexfen to the fame of an original tnventor. We wish 
not to detract from that praise which he “ is conscious 
of deserving,” and “ which men of letters and true patriots 
have so liberally bestowed;” but we must express a humble 
wish that before he again offers himself to our attention, 
as the‘ minstrel of liberty,’ he would devote a few mo- 
ments of his leisure from his sublime pursuits to the study 
of * Dilworth’s Grammar,” and to an occasional perusal of 
the ** Tablet of Memory.” If he follow this advice, his next 
production,though it may not boast of the support of 1075 
subscribers, will contain no examples of ignorance so dis- 
eraceful, as an “ Elegy to Charles James Fox, who died 
July 14th, 1808, aged 39,” nor any instance of construction 
like that in the following couplet: 


‘¢ JIe mourned, and sighed, who did it then P said he, 
I trembling answered, ’twas, oh ’twas, Sir, me.” 
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Cum tabulis animum censoris sumet honesti. Hor, 





TE appearance of Mr. Lovegroveas Justice Woodcock, 
though it left upon our minds a favourable impression of 
his powers as an actor, afforded us at the same time sufli- 
cient evidence that his chief and general fault is miscon- 
ception of the character that he personates. He most 
admirably fills up the outline that he has drawn for him- 
self; but this outline is usually incorrect. The village 
justice of the original,is not the mere testy superannuated 
inamorato of Congreve, adoating grandfather, and ema. 
ciated debauchee; his real characteristics are a high opinion 
ofhisown sagacity, and of his acquaintance with mankind, 
allied to a perfect ignorance ofthe world, and an imbeci- 
lity of intellect bordering on silliness. His person should 
be obese, and his enunciation gross and: Fa/staffian. But 
the justice and his sister reminded us, in the present in- 
stance, much too forcibly of the obstinate old guardian, 
and the inquisitive old maid. It is but justice, however, to 
say that supposing Mr. L’s first conception of the character 
to be accurate, his fulfilment of that conception was 
sufficient to justify the warmest approbation. 

If Miss L. Kelly have some claim to the kindness of 
the public, it cannot be denied that she is much indebted 
totheir forbearance. No situation can be more distressing 
than to witness the exertions ofan interesting female, who 
seemis really anxious to please,and whom the critic iscqual- 

ly anxious to be pleased with, without at last being able 
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conscientiously to bestow any other praise than that which 
is due to the propriety of her demeanour, and the pro- 
mise of excellence at a distant period. We have no doubt 
that ina few years, Miss L. Kelly will be an ornament to 
the staye ; but,in the mean time, it is painful to witness 
her approaches te that excellence with which we ought 
to be gratified in her line of characters. For the first two 
acts we were willing to hope that the interesting languor 
of herdeportment would be animated into something 
more gratifying to the taste, and more impressive to the 
feelings; but we were doomed toa continual renovation of 
hope, and a perpetual recurrence of disappointment. At 
some fortunate moment when she seemed to rise above 
her usual level,and when we expected she was about to put 
forth all her powers, she suddenly sank into her natural 
state of infantine debility, and excites our personal _ten- 
derness while she disappoints our critical ex pectations. 
Her voice is not deticient in compass or sweetness, but 
the fault of her singing as well as of her acting is want of 
energy. Her attitudes are not inelegant, but she is too 
fond of standing like a boarding-school miss, with her 
clbows compressed close to her sides, and the palms of 
her hands outwards. 

Aswe make it an invariable rule to postpone our account 
of new performers, except in cases of decided failure, till 
we have seen them more than once, and are thus enabled 
to express our opinion of their merits, unbiassed by the 
popular voice, and undeceived by the circumstances at- 
tending a first performance on the London boards, we 
shall have the pleasure of introducing Miss Bew (the 
daughter of Lrish Johnstone) to the notice of our readers, 
in our observations on the next month’s novelties at the - 


| + yceum, 
Miss $.Booth, from the Circus, has made her debut at the 
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Covent Garden theatre.” Béth her first and second appear- 
ance were greeted with @ tumult’of applause, that reniind- 
ed us of the reception of Master Betty. Her person is dimi- 
nutive, and not remarkable for its symmetry , and her face, 
though by no means handsome, is equally expressive of grief 
and playfulness. Her voice is moré than commonly” pow. 
erful; susceptible of every variety of inodulation ; her 
enunciation is harmonious and arti¢ulate, ‘ and her deli- 
very clear, appropriate and distinice ; neither monoto- 
nously slow, nor affectedty precipitate: ‘Her Action’ is 
animated without extravagance, and elegant without: af- 
fectation. We havé no conception that it 'is possible for 
human powers to depict thé character more forcibly ; she 
is in fact the very ** child of nature,” artlessly enthusiastic, 
and ignora’ tly arch, that the author has ‘depicted. In the 
pathetic scenes her tones vibrated on the ear like those of 
Mrs. Henry Siddons; her predecessor in the character, and 
her ‘playfulness, though’ it naturally reminded us of Mrs. 
Jordan, did not produce a disadvantageous comparison. 
But there isa certain line of chatacters from which the 
diminutiveness of her figure must exclude her. As the 
tender wife and affectionate mother, or as the heroine of 
serious comedy, for which she is qualified by her other 
powers, we must still look to Mrs. Henry Siddons. What- 
ever may be her excellencies, the applause of the public 
seems to be without éither reason or discretion. Six ‘dis- 
tinct cheers, accompanied by loud huzzas, and cries of- 
bravo! and Mrs, Siddons standing«a little too prominently 
forward at the side scene to witness and applaud, are tes- 
timonies of approbation too extravagant to be serviceable. 
After so much applause the public may at last become 
fastidious, and the young lady, overpowered by a favour- 
able reception, may not think it necessary to correct the 
faults which arethe inevitable results of a Circus education. 
VOL. VII. 4a 
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The powers of Mrs. Siddons appeared to be unex- 
hausted by age, or weakened by disuse. ‘T'o put such an 
actor as Egerton into the character of Stukely, is a gross 
insult to the taste and spirit of the audience. In striving 
to depict the cold deliberate unfeeling villain, he forgets 
that some degree of gentlemanly address must have been’ 
required to gain the confidence of such a man as Beverly. 
All his thoughts seemed to be aroused onthe safety of 
his chapeau de bras, which he squeezed so close, and ree © 
tained so _unyaryingly under his leftarm, that we could 
not help comparing him (altogether) to a taylor among 
thieves. Why are thick layers, of white lead, er thick 
dustings of flour about his cheeks, and beard, absolutely 
necessary to the countenance of a rogue? He looked, in- 
deed, like a meal-faced villain,and perhaps he meant todoso, 
Noexhortations will convince Mrs, Weston (Charlotte) 
that an actress should enunciate her speeches as if she real- 
ly felt what she says, and as if other beings were on the 
stage; she minds her stops as .regularly, and lowers and 
elevates her voice with as much precision asif she. were 
reciting to her mama, who would of course be astonished 
at the progress she had made in her reading, during her 
last quarter, If may perhaps surprize the reader to be 
told that the travelling dress ofa Spanish count isa pep- 
per and salt coloured coat, an under waistcoat quilted with 
red, double milled kerseymere inexpressibles, and silk 
stockings, yet of this we can assure them, on the authority 
of Court Valencia, alias Mr, Hamerton. We are happy 
to say that profiting, by our instructions, Mr, Claremont 
is now a tolerable speechifier. Why does be notlearn to 
dance, and practice occasionally before a mirror ? Similar 
amusements might be successfully recommended to the 
majority of his brethren, reget His 

Thursday, Nov. 29th, 1810. 
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Non nostrum TANTAS componere lites J—VIRGIL. 
Who shali decide when Docrors disagree ?—Porr. 


1. Nubilia in Search of a Husband. 

§. “© In'our judgment this work,’ though far from being & 
@imsy and inferior production, will not afford much satisfaction 
to cither sex.””—Monthly Review. 

‘¢ We hare risen from the-perusal of this work with peculiar 
gratification.’’—U oiwersal, Magazine, 

§. The author has mo style, but an endless effusion of 
sounding words, sometimes incorrect ; which, when he would 
raise them to sublimity, fall imto blank verse, one of the strongest 
proofs of a want of style. See p. 291, which is full of verses 
end nonsense.”’—British Critic (Feb. 1810). 

‘* Although the language is, in some places, stiffand bombas- 
tic, yet on the whole it is animated and elegant.”—Universal 
Magazine. 

§. ‘In the remarks on German poets, we were pleased with 
the praise of Schiller.”—Antijacobin Review. 

“¢ Nubilia admires the silliest song which was ever penned 
by the hand of a genius like Schiller.”—Universat Magazine. 

“The praise of Schiller’s Robbers is such ds never should 
be given to apiece of such abominable tendency. ee 

§ “+ Throughout this work theré is a vigorous tone of mo- 
vality), dignity aud elevation of mind,” “&c.’ * Whoever 
may be its author, it is unquestionably the production of ap 
enlightened, observing aud virtuous mind ; and bears (internal 
evidence of talents and learning. "—Aatiscbia Review, 
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« Were not the whole work thickly strewn with specimens of 
e deep and extended knowledge ofjman, were it not evidently the 
labour of a well.stored and penetrating mind,” &c. ‘* It evie 
dently flows from an enlightened and philosophic mind. It 
abounds with glowing seutiments of virtue and morality, at the 
same time that it shines with the more dazzling light of science 
and philosophy. No person, we allirm, can rise from) the pe- 
rusal of Nubilia without advantage to himself. Instruction is 
blended with amusement, and Nubilia is well entitled to rank 
with the best productions of the day.”—Universal Magazine. 

‘¢ We have read this book with careful attention, A heaoy 
task indeed it was! for a more tedious tissue of empty decla. 
mations was never encountered, ‘The author is, we: pronounce, 
very young, and very conceited.” —«British Critic. . 


2. The World, a Comedy ; by Saint Kenney. 

ae naggerated characters, abruptly developed, improbable 
sitnations, with much of the jargon of modern fashion, make Mr. 
Keiiney’s: W ofld by no means a delightful one to on in” — 
British Critic. ' 

‘© Mr. Kenney’s World deserves the highest commendation. ” 


ney, oo (Supplement). 


$3. Christian Liberty advocated ; a Discourse, &c, by Henry 
Huot Piper. 
‘\_-Kach ef these particulars is successively ilusteated in a 
nianner which is creditable to the preacher.’’--.Annual Review. 
** We know not whether ignorance or presumption predo.« 
minate io this precious effusion of Mr. Henry Hunt Piper’s, ims 
becile brain, Never was a text of scripture more grossly -pere 
veried by infidelity or fanaticism, than that which Mr.: Piper 
has prefixed to, his discourse,--- Lhe task is.too disgusting; \to 
mark every passage, in this wretched, production, which ,dee 
serngs Teprobution. The declamation, in, pages 42 aod, 13, .is 
alike impjgugiand, égfamous, . Mr,, Riper. proces», good. seal 
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about * virtue,’ and * the best friends of civil society ;’ though 
he ought to know that the greatest disturbers of civil society 
have been unitarians. But we have already said enough of the 
production of a man whose understanding is as weak as his 
principles are mischievous.”---Antijacobvin Review. 

«¢ The sermon of Mr. Hunt Piper breathes those enlightened, 
liberal, and amiable sentiments, which are always heard in the 
sanctuary of unitarian christianity.”---Critical Review. 





4. Essay on Warm and Vapour Baths; by Edward Ken. 
tish, M. D. 

‘© Dr. Kentish deserves our  pralee for his essay on warm 
and vapour baths.”.--Critical Review ( Appendix). 

‘© In patch.work productions, like the one before us, it is 
extremely difficult to preserve a perfect harmony in all the 
parts.-.-We would not have it supposed, from any expression 
of disapprobation which this flimsy performance has excited, 
that we wish fo discountenance the use head the vapour bath.” — 
London Médical Review. 

‘¢ Dr. Kentish has had great opportunity of witnessing the 
beneficial effects of hot and vapour baths in particular; and 
his explanation oftheir influence upon the human system is 
simple, judicious; and consonant with the facts which we have 
noticed,” —Beau Monde. 

‘¢ We cannot compliment Dr. Kentish on the success with 
which he has treated this question. Many of the remarks 
which he brings forward are common-place and trifling ; hypo- 
thesis and fact are indiscriminately blended together ; aud the 
éffects of the warm bath are magnified to such an extravagant 
degree, as to produce ee rather than conviction,”— 
Monthly Review. 


S cpeeaamemeananmiedll 


5. Letters ps a Member of Parliament to bis Friend in the 
Country.’ Letter, , iy 
“ ‘The apparent candour displayed, aod the anusy' undoubt- 
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edly evinced, by the author of this letter, entitle his remarks 
to attention.” —British Critic. 

** This letter is evidently written with the view of blaming 
every part of the conduct of aiministration which relates to the 
assistance they have rendered to the cause of Spain.”—Beau 
Monde. 


6. Lady Jane Grey, a Tale ; with Miscellaneous Poems, 
in English and Latin : by Francis Hodgson, A. M. 

§. ‘© Mr. Hodgson must be allowed to be a writer of consi. 
derable natural genius, highly improved by classical culture,” 
—Critical Review (Appendix). 3 

‘¢__ These objections apply to Mr. Hodgson’s want of judg- 
ment : a more serious one must be founded on his want of ge- 
nius.”«--Eclectic Review. 

‘¢ It is impossible not to consider Mr. Hodgson as a man of 
very considerable genius,’’—Antijacobin Review. 

§. ** Near a hundred pages of the present volume are occue 
pied with Latin poems ; and we think it necessary distinctly 
to notice these, as they appear to us to be amongst the dest 
parts of the book. Mr. Hodgson has certainly great facility 
and propriety io this species of composition. We meet with 
all the freedom of spirit of a vernacular poet, combined with a 
nice choice of words, anda strict attention to the rules of pro- 
sody.’’---Antijacobin Review. 

*¢ As to the scraps and orts which fill up the remainder of 
the volume, they are good, bad, and indifferent : amongst the 
first we cannot rank the school-boy copies of Latin verses. Such 
learning it would have been wisdom to have disposed of in awy¥ 
other way, none excepted,’’—Monthly Mirror. 


7. Rudigar the Dane; a legendary Tale; by Eaglesfie ld 
Smith, Esq. 
*¢ Some time ago we noticed a little volume of Legendary 
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Tales, by Mr, Smith, * which evinced considerable facility in 
such composition. The present tale is wsuch more poetical, at 
least much better versified, than any of his former ones. In 
pathos, incident, and outline, Mr. Smith certainly discovers 
skill.”--.Antijacobin Review. 

‘* Much commendation may with propriety be bestowed on 
this entertaining tale.”---British Critic. 

‘* If Mr. Eaglesficld Smith will be satisfied with the fainé 
praise of having imitated the ancient ballads with tolerable suc- 
cess, we must own, that praise is his due;””—Eclectic Review. 

‘* Any Lord Rudigar the Dane may ‘ listen,’ if he pleases, 
since we are at strife with him and his nation; but we hope 
that our friends will be better employed.”—Monthly Review. 





8. ‘The Mother’s Catechism ; by William Mavor, LL.D. 
Catechism of General Kuowledge; by William Mavor, 
L.L.D. 
The Catechism of Health ; by William Mavor, L.L.D. 
‘¢ In our opinions, the endeavor to introduce the first princi- 
ples of knowledge by familiar and colloquial instruction inte 
the infantile mind, is an employment which no philosopher, 
from Socrates down to Dr. Mavor +, has any reason to be 
ashamed of : indeed it is an employment that does the precep- 
tor the highest honour. In this respect we conceive that Dr, 
Mavor has been extremely useful to his country ; of which thie 
work” [the Motner’s Catechism], ‘* even if it stood alone, 
would bea proof. Pleased with its object and arrangement, 
we have examined its pages and its principles ; and we so highly 
approve of both, that we do not hesitate to give to it our 
warmest commendations.” —European Magazine. 
‘* Dr. Mavor had long since formed the plan of writing a 
series of catechisms ; which he has now, in part, happily exe. 
cuted, ‘The titles will speak the nature of his little manuals, 





— 


* Conceining which, see our niu’ b Number (vol, 2. py 445.)—SaTinisr. 
+ Lown tw Dr. Mavur, indeed !—Sarinist, 
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and we are ready to allow that their merits are equal to their 
pretensions,’’—Monthly Mirror. 

*© We have read these useful little publications with plea. 
sure, and can safely recommend them to the notice of teachers 


‘of young children.’,-—Monthly Review. 


‘© We much doubé whether these catechisms are likely to add 
much to the stock of science, or of health, in the community.” 
—Critical Review. 

‘© It is our misfortune once more to differ entirely from Dr. 
Mavor respecting the fabrication of children’s books. We 
strongly suspect that, io the present instance, this project will 
afford the world no benefit, aad the author no pelf. We? shall 
avoid all particular exceptions, for which there is ample scope ; 
because we think the radical absurdity of the whole plan so 
gross as to supersede any remark beyond what is necessary to 
expose it. Our readers must give us credit for quoting fairly, 
when we lay before them a list of the subjects on which the 
first catechism proposes to instruct ** very young children— 
that is, so young as not to be able to read !” [Quotation, &c.] 
6 Tf the poor little unfortunate should, contrary to all proba. 
bility, escape a total destruction of spirits and intellect, it is 
then to be initiated into the second book. We are confident 
that not onc of our readers will take the trouble even to exa- 
mine the first book, except perhaps as an edifying spectacle of 
human folly.” [Quotation from the second book.{ ‘ All 
this is to be extorted from the lips of the little animal, whose 
mind is thus to become the victim of the most preposterous 
scheme ever dreamed of beyond the precincts of St. Luke’s.— 
We will only spend afew words on the third of these preter- 
nalural embryos, these wretched aboriions of book making,” — 
Eclectic Review. 


ee ee ee 


9. A Treatise on the Properties of Arches, and their Abut. 
ment Piers; by Samuel Ware, Architect. 
‘* We confess our obligation to Mr, Ware, for the pains he 
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has taken to develope the general principle adopted by the ar. 
chitects of our most considerable cathedrals. We think too 
that valuable hints may be selected from the original observa. 
tions of onrauthor, by those who are competent. Mr, Ware 
may easily revise his labours, and extend their usefulness 5, he 
will therefore accept objections in good part; to meet and re- 
move them, will add essentially to the value of his performan- 
ces, and to the benefit they may confer on his brethren of the 
rule and compass ; to whom, in the mean time, we recommend 
the consideration of the present treatise.”—Literary Panorama, 

‘*__Mr, Ware seems. to have heard or read some. very iudis- 
tinct account of the three theories we have described ; and, with 
a strange propensity toward error, to have indulged a disgust 
for the ¢rue theory, but asingular love for the two which are 
now exploded. He has brovght to the study of arches, no 
other of the essential requisifes than industry : of mathematical 
knowledge he is deplorably deficient. We regret that some 
friend did not whisper in his ear, that no smatterer in mathe- 
matics can safely approach the theory of archese—Had Mr. 
Ware known this, he would have saved himself much trouble, 
and spared us the task of pointing out his blunders,—Mistakes 
thicken as we proceed ; and in the second section,” &c, ** we 
are so surrounded with them, we know not how to cut our 
way out. The demonstration of the sixth proposition is the pure 
quintessence of absurdity. In the third section we find that 
the author is still the same identical Mr. Ware who has amus. 
ed us with so many blunders in the preceding sections. In the 
fourth section, the preceding errors are combined with one 
another, and with fresh ones, which Mr. Ware’s inexhaustible 
fertility produces in almost every possible variety. He proves 
himself as ignorant of the theory of Piers, as he is of that of 
Arches,”—Eclectic Review. 

‘¢ Tn this work we find much tnformation, Mr, Ware has 
investigated the subject with considerable penetration, and 
ably discussed this important branch of civil architecture. His 
work forms a considerable addition to our stock of mathema- 
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tical knowledge, and forms an excellent practical work for the 
architect and civil engineer.”,—Monthly Magazioe (Supple- 
ment), 


—--——— 


10. Variety ; or Selections and Essays, &c.: by Priscilla 
Wakefield. 

«€ Our guthoress ming!es her own remarks with the stories 
she introduces, and offen succeeds in producing a pleasing im- 
pression on the miod.”—-Literary Panorama. 

“ In this volume Mrs. Wakefield has condensed a multitude 
of amusing and interesting particulars,’’---Critical Review. . 

‘¢ These essays seem im every respect calculated to fulfil the 
intention of the compiler, by instructing without wearying, and 
amusing without weakening the minds of her young readers ; 
and we can safely recommend Varicty as a very judicious and 
entertaining little work.”---Monthly Review. 

‘© The present work is a useful and gnteresting addition to 
the juvenile library.”---British Critic. 

s* If © variety’ of subject could compensate for the absence 
of almost every other merit in a book, Mrs. Wakefield’s compi- 
intion would deserve a higher character than we can honestly 
give it.”—KEclectic Review. 














INDEX. 


The Articles with a Star (*) prefixed, are pottical. 


Piseucucninn: honourable 
Mr. a leading member in the St. 
Alban’s-street Plot, 1, 15. 

Asriculturist, Picture of a reforming 
one, and explanation of the prin- 
ciples on which he proceeds, 36. 

Alfred Newspaper, 100, 107. 

Alineida, Cobbett’s exultation of 
the fall of this fortress, 346, to 
349, 

Amelia, (Princess), Mrs. Salmon’s 
wax-work of, 525, 

Andrews, Richard ; Letter from him, 
175. Letter from Macallam to 
him, 177. 

Anecdotes, &e. 374, 

Angling anecdote, 440. 

Anne of Brittany, review of, 180 

Anticipatiana Reformeriana, 155. 

Aquatic preacher, specimen of the 
eloquence of one, 69. 


B. 


Baldwin, Caleb, the jack-ass driver, 
108,158. Letter from him, 241. 
Bank-notes. Paine’s and Cobbett’s 

, attacks on, 401 to 411. 

Banks, Sir Joseph, and the Hotten- 
tot Venus, 550, 

Barker's trial for adultery, remark3 
on, and on the singularly infa- 
mows circumstances of the case, 
288. 

Bathos. See Sirkinc. 

Battalion of testimony, 
Corps, 281, note. 

Bennett, a methodist parson, presi- 
dent of Jail Jones’s debating so- 
ciety, 275—6. 

Biography, Stave, 559. 

Blackiin, Mrs. and Sit Richatd Phil- 
lips. 

Bosville, (Mr.) attends the death and 
funeral of Sir Francis Burdett, 


a legal 


105, 106,110,111. See also 2f*) 
211, 243, 309, 520, 525, #449, 

British Forum, Jail Joses’s debating 
shop, 160, note. Debates there, 
275, 499. 

*Prothers in Distress, an epigram, 
4. 

Lrovgham (Mr.) obtains an injane- 
tion agvinst a former number of 
the Satirist, 2, 15. 

Brewer’s draggist, (Sheriff Wood), 
turned wine-merchant, 556. 

Budd and Bagshaw, publishers of 
Cobhett’s Register, letter to, 271 

Burdett, (Sir Francis), detailed ac- 
count of his splendid procession, 
42. His «neaking conduct bn the 
occasion, 45—6: and his motives 
in this, 49. List of the expences 
of the procession, 52. — Poll ac- 
count of hié last illness, bis death 
and futiera!, 97. *Oration at 
h's grave, and epitaphs on him, 
112,115. *¥Eclorue to his me- 
mory, 325. Remarks on a pre- 
tended letter, since published in 
his name, in a low newspaper 153, 
An impostor hired to represtnt 
him at the subsequent dinner of 
the reformers ; account of the pirv- 
ceedings, 242, *Epigram on his 
escape from the Tower by water, 
168. He is the heto of an epic 
poem, describing his journey to 
the moon, (See Luwtan) 228; his 
adventures there, 966; his meet- 
ing and conversations with his 
friend Despard, 567; Catastrophe 
of the poem, 370, #449. His ad- 
vertisement for popularity, 932. 
*Epigrams on the intercourse of 
praises between him and Cobbett, 
376. Cobbett’s former opinions of 
him, contracted with his present 
ones, 559, et infra. 
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Cartwright, Major, 45, 111, 209, 
210, 243. 

Cattle, a modern agriculturist’s de- 
fence of the practice of making 
them extravagantly fat, 3S—9. 

Caution to the public, respecting 
Hague’s Detector, 556. 

Cheese, the Moon is the Paradise of, 
447. See also Ceram cuerse. 
Clarke, (Mrs.) 122 to 124. Review 

of her Rival Princes, 73. 

Clergymen, remarks on the profes- 
rion and Manner of, with the por- 
trait and anecdotes of an unworthy 
one, 339. ‘The scandalous conduct 
of some of them is the great cause 
of the increase of methodism and 
dissention, 421 to 423, 457, See 
also 64. 

Clerical delinquents, 456. 

Clerical register-office, 527, 

Cliflord (Mr.) attends the public 
dinner of the Burdeitites, 243; 
anecdote of him on that occasion, 
246. See also 279, 318, 327. 

Cobbett convicted of a seditious li- 
bel; falsehood and infamous 


meanness of. bis defence, 54—5. 
His tormer comments orn the 
speeches of his present friend Lord 


Erskine, 56—7. His apology. tor 
not attending the funeral of Sir 
Francis Burdett, 108, lmprisan- 
ed, at length, in Newgute ; retio- 
spect on this occasion, of his cun- 
dact, character, and professions, 
128. Extracts from his prison lu- 
cubrations, with comments on 
them, 153. Further exposure. of 
his infamous falsehoods, in his 
publications during his imprison- 
ment, 149. *Hlis elegy in New- 
gate, 159. Further extracis from 
his prison lmcubrations; his re- 
marks on the prospect. of adeficieut 
harvest ; and his infamous motives 
in these, 201, 205. His miserable 
expedient for attempting to raise 
asum of money, 207. *His vi- 
sions in Newgate, 219. Republi- 
cation of an anti-jacobia piece, 
written by him in 1803, 247. Let- 
ter to the publishers of his Register, 
Q71. He offers himself as a can- 
didate to suceced Jack Ketch in 
his office, 272, S71—2; conside- 
rations on the election, 319. *His 
epitaph on Tom Paine, 297. Vin- 


~ dication of Cobbett, 505; answet 
to this article, 308. *His solilogny 
in Newgate, 330. » Further proots 
of his baseness and infamy, eXx- 
tracted from his publication, 346 
to 352. Further extracts from 
his works ; choice specimens from 
his Trial of Republicanism, 357 to 
366. *Epigram on bis prophe- 
cies of Famine, $75. *Epigrams 
on the intercourse of praises be- 
tween Burdett and bim, 576. Far- 
ther extracts from his prison lucu- 
brations; his attacks on bank- 
notes, 401 to411. His falsehood, 
and grovelling aitempts to com- 
promise with, ministers, 431,— 
Further extracts from; his letter 
to Mr. Wilberforce, 454.. Consi- 
derations for the purchasers and 
readers of his Register, 467, 352. 
Answer to the objections of cor- 
respondents, 513. Gentle lan- 
guage ineffectual and unbecoming 
when applied to him, 514. His 
very name anemetic, 515. His 
letters on paper-currency, betray 
a satisfactory ignorance, 516.— 
King’s illness, Corn-erops, and 
Morning Post, 517, et infra. As- 
serts that the quartern loaf will 
be 2s. 6d. before Christmas, 521. 
His sentiments of American wri- 
ters, in direct contradiction with 
his former ones, 522... Eclogue 
between him and Jonesy 535... Ex- 
tracts from Cobbett, 559, See also 
42, 43, 45, 75, #263, 325 note, 
326 note, 527, “¥*528, 373, 468, 
496. ; rf 

Comparative criticism, 92, 195, 302, 
389, 505, Comparative criticism 
oo a picture of Mr. West’s in the 
Exhibition, 49, — 

Confessions of a Politician, 30. 

*Cormucopiana, an Epigram, 72. 

Covent-garden Theatre, reports of, 
90, 502, 504. Renewed distur- 
bances there, 384 to 586. 

Crawford, Brigadier-general ; some 
extraordinary proceedings of his 
in Portugal, 266. 

Cream Cheese, or the angling par- 
son, an anecdote, 440. 

Crim. Con., exposure, of the singu- 
larly infameus circumstances of 
a particular case of, 288 to 295. 

D 


Debating Society, trial of the Sati- 
rist at Jail Joaes’s, 273. 
9 















Democrat, visit of one to some 
French prisoners at Chatham, $52. 
Other occurrence in his tour, 34 
to So. 

Detector, Hague’s, 556. 

Dinner of the Burdettites at. the 
Crown and Anchor, anticipated 
account of, 155. Subsequent re- 
port of the proceedings, 242. 

Dodd, maior, 74, 322. 

Doubtful son,report of this new play; 
186 to. 19%, 300 

Dubost’s caricature, account of a 
curious circumstance concerning 
it, and of this man’s imposition, 
and his infamous conduct to his 
patron Mr, Hope, 230. 

Dyason's philosophical and literary 
essays; strictures on, with ex- 
tracts, 460 to 463. 

E, 

Felectic Review, 390 note, 508, note. 

*Eclogue, p: ison, between Jones and 
Cobbett, 535. 

Edinburgh Review, 391 note, 393, 
note. Review of the Number for 
August, 1810, 577. 

Education, illustration of the pre- 
sent female system of, 23 to 30. 
Examination of the question con- 
cerning the superior advantage of 
a public or a private education, 
377 to 384. 

*EKlegy in Newgate, 159. 

Elliston, report of bis Theatre, 388. 

English turpitude, 463. 

#Kpigrams, 72, 165, S75—6, 474. 

*Epistle from lord Hell-te-pay, to 
Mr. W—t—d, 261. 

*Epitaphs on Sir Francis Burdett, 
by different hands, 115. *One on 
Tom Paine, by Cobbeit, 297,— 
*One designed for a garden grave- 
stone at Wimbledon, 475. 

Erskine, (lord) Cobbett’s former com- 
ments on his. speeches, 56 to 58. 
* Epigrams on his late appearance 
at Oxford, 166. 

Examiner examined, 372. See also 
503—4. 

Extracts from Cobbett, 539. 

F. 

False prophecies, 345. 

Faveli, Samuel ; some hints concero- 
ing this esquire, slop-seller, and 
city demagogue, 351. 

Female Sciolists, 2°... A female dis- 
ciple of equality, 35. Female ad- 
vocate of the Satirist, ata debating 
suciety, 285. 


INDEX. 


Fees, Clerical, table of, 527. 

Finnerty, Peter; “his 
oration over the dead body of Sir 
Francis Burdett, 112, His eleva- 
tion to the pillory, 161 note, See 
also 318, 350, S70, 371. 

Folkstone, (lord), his letter to War- 
die, on the publication of Mrs. 
Clarke’s book, 77, . His former 
letter to Mrs, Clarke, published by 
her, 79. See also *261, 309. 

Fowler, Jesse; a swindling, metho- 

» dist parson, 224. 

Fox-hunting parsons, a club of four- 
and-iwenty, 67, 542 note, 545, 

*Franko, on eclogue to the memory 
of Sir Francis Burdett, 325. 


G. 

Goldsmith’s secret history of the ca- 
binet of Buonaparte, review of, 
491. 

Grace, evidences of, 284. Another, 
S74. 

Grenville, (lord), his visit to the 
Hottentot Venus, 424. See also 
INSTALLATION, 

Guineas, Cobbett’s observations 
ov a trial for selling them, 205 to 
205. 


H. 

Hague, Tom, the libeller and com- 
mon informer, 370, 321. His late 
stupid catch-penny pamphiet, 522. 
Caution to the public respecting 
the Detector, 556. 

Hallett, the dog-butcher, a friend of 
Cobbett’s, 204, 209, 409, 317, 518. 

Manger, (colonel), attends the pro- 
cession, and afterwards the fune- 
ral of Sir Francis Burdett, 47, 55, 
108, 110. 

Haymarket theatre, reports of, 89, 
186, 

Holland, Cobbett’s self-contradic- 
tions on the possession of that 

~ country by the French, 349, 550. 

Holstein’s assassin of St. Glenroy, 
review of, 179. 

Hottentot Venus, and the Grenvilles, 
424, 550, : 

House of Commons ; list of the mem- 
bers, as divided into eleven classes 
by the St. Alban’s street conspira- 
tors, 2 to 15. 

Hunt-ington, the inethodist coal- 
heaver; specimens of his saintly 
poetry, 16 to 23. His chapel 
burnt, 226. *H unt-ington’s 
breeches, a new hymn, 475. 



























INDEX, 


I. 

Important considerations for the peo- 

| of this kingdom ; an antijaco- 
in piece, written by Cobbett, in 
1803, 247. 

Injunction obtained ftom the Lord 
Chancellor against a number of 
the Satirist, 2. 

Installation at Oxford, 2 eountry- 
man’s account of the Inte, 116. 
* Installation ate 165 to 168. 


Jack Ketch. See Keren; and also 
Tonais. 

*Jacobinical Philosophy, specimen 
of its metaphysics, 448. 

Jeffery the seaman, some observa- 
tions on the issue of his case, 465. 

Jones (Jail), bis part in Sir Francis 
Burdett’s splendid procession, 43, 
44, 47. His debating-shop, 160 
note; aecount of the trial of the 
Satirist there, 273; his speech on 
this vecasion, 277. Review of his 


report of a debate at the British 
Forum, 499. See also $1, 107, 
325, 329 note, $30. Prison eclogue 
between him and Cobbett, 555. 
*Jumlee ditty, in honour of Mr. 


sheridan, 126. 
*Juggiers, an epigram, 576, 
K. 

Kentish meeting. remarks on the 
proceedings of the late, 470. 

Ketch and Cobbett, 272, 519, 371. 

Knatehbull, (sie Edward) 471—2. 

Knight, (&.P.) and Hottentot Ve- 
nus, 550. 

L. 

Lone, the editor of the British Press, 
405, 407, 

Loained youre ladies, account of 
some, “710 30, 

Leiter from Catiline to the members 
of the constitutional and other so- 
cieiies, review of, 283. 

Letters on godly and religious sub- 
jects, strictures on this publica- 
tion, 427, 

Lovegrove (Mr.) report of him asa 
new actor, 502. 

*Luniad, an epie poem; some ac- 
count of, with occasional extracts, 
226 to 230, 566, 444. 

Lyceum, reports of, 90, 193, S01, 
S87—8, 52, 

M. 

Macallum’s rival queens, review of, 
169. 

Machinery, expected by a modern 


agriculturist, to supersede totally 
the employment of labotirers in 
farming, 40. 

Male prostitute, exposure of one,288, 
291 to 294. 

Martinet character of one, 266. 

Mathew, (major-reneral Montague), 
attends the funeral of Sir $ 
Burdett, 107, 110. His epitaniy 
on the baronet, 115. m 

Mavor, Dr. 160 note. 

Methodists, examples of the saintly 
principles and practices of the 
dear people, 224 to 226 : —another, 
574. Remarks On the increase of 
methodism, 417, 437. See also 
Missronaky, and Huwr-rncton. 

Missionary, memoirs of one, 143. 

Mivisters, christian, on their daties, 
530, et infra. 

Moon, epic description of Sir Francis 
Burdett’s journey to, 228, 366. 
Geography and natural history of 
the moon; and manners and his- 

of its inhabitants, 568—9, 
#446. Made the instrument of 
producing a gtand Burdettite ca- 
tastrophe, 370, #449. 

Moor, (Mr,) review of his letter to 
the Roman Catholics of Dublin, 
and of his poem entitled corrup- 
tion and intolerance, 80, 

Morning Chronicle, 564, 464, 465 
note, 

N. 


Newcastle, literary society of, 548, 
et iufra. Prevalence there of Sir 
Richard’s publications, ibid. 

*N. weate soliloquy, 380. 

Newvate Student, extrac's from bis 
lucubrations, with comments on 
them, 133. More of him, 149.— 
See also Cossert. 

Niven, a methodist parson, exposed 
in an advertisement, 574. 

*Norfolk, duke of, 166. 

Northmore, (Mr.) 537, 446, 450. 

Nottinghamshire parsons, the charac- 
ters and anecdotes of some, 64, 
Portrait and anecdotes of the Net- 
tinghamshire Thwackum, 339; 
effects of our publication of that 
article, with further anecdotes of 
this reverend centieman and some 
others, 436 to 444, 528. 

oO. 

O’Conrior’s farewell address in the 
Argus, supported by Cobbett, 212. 

“* Oh this Love !”’ report of this ope- 
ra, 91. 








INDEX. 


Onesimus, strictures on bis letters 
on godly and religious subjects, 
427. 

#Oration at the grave of Sir Francis 
Burdett, 119. 

Oxoniana, a countryman’s account 
of the late installation, 116.— 
#Oxoniana poetica, 165 to 168. 


Paine, Tom; Cobbett’s abuse, and 
afterwards praises of him, 401 to 
411. *Cobbett’s epitaph on him, 
297, 

Parsons, fox-hunting, 67, 342 note, 
421 to 4v3. Anecdotes of some 
infamous ones, 441 to 443, Not- 
tinghams}ire, 528. 

Peace, examination of some. argu- 
ments, in recommendation of, 355 
—6, 412 to 417. 

Peaco:k’s genius of the Thames, re- 
view of, 180. 

Peasan's, how to be employed or 
provided for, under the mudern re- 
forms.in agriculture, 40, 41. 

Perry, the proprietor of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, 465, 467. Com- 
plaint of Cobbett against him,564. 

Phillips, (sir Richard), 173 nute.— 
*T'ribute to his ph'iosophice bene- 
volence, 444. His late shop in 
the possession of Mrs. Blacklin, 
545. 

Poetical saint, specimens of one of 
his most sublime productions, 16, 

Poetical retrospect, 120. 

Politician, confessions of one, 30, 

Popularity, Burdett’s advertisement 
for, 332. 

*Porcupine, address to, in Newgate, 
555. 

*Porter, (sir Robert Kerr), 445. 

Portugal, some extraordinary pro- 
ceedings of one of our generals 
there, 260. 

Powe!! (Mr.) secretary to the com- 
mittee, who arranged Sir Francis 
Burdett’s splendid processon, 44 ; 
his serious lass om that occasion, 
48. His condact on the melan- 
choly occasion of the death and 
funeral of Sir Francis, 98 to 10J, 
106.to 111. 

Priugess Amelia, Mrs. Salmon's wax- 
work of, 525. 

Prison lucubrations of Cobbett, 133, 
201, 401, 515. 

¥Prison eclogue between Cobbett and 
Jones, 535. 


Procession, full account of Sir Fran- 


cis Burdett’s spendid one, 42.— 
List of the expences of the pro- 
cession, 52. 

Q 


Queensbury, Duke of, and Hottentet 
Venus, 550. 

Quin. (Mr.) a Burdettite common- 
councilman, 45, 46. 


kK. 

Reformers’ dinver, anticipated ac- 
count of, 155. A subsequent re, 
port of the proceedings, 242. 

Register offices, clerjeal, 527. 

Reply (second) to the Edinburgh 
Review, review of, 48%. 

Republicanism, specimens of Cob- 
bett’s former seatiments of, 358 to 
364. 

Review of new publications, 73, 160, 
298, 377, 477. 

Rickman’s elegy on Paine, review of, 
O95. 

Roscoe, (Vir.) letters to. him on his 
brief observations, 353,411. Apnec- 
dote concerning that work, 414 
note, . 


St. Alban’s-street plot, further expo- 
sure of; and conduct of the cen- 
spirators on their former exposure 
in the Satirist, 1. 

Salmon, Mrs. her infamous wax-work 
of the Princess Amelia lying in 
state, 525. 

Satirist, an injunction obtained 
against one of the numbers, 2.— 
*Epigram on the change of its 
office of publication, 168. Ac- 
count of the trial of the Satirist at 
Jail Jones’s debating-shop, 275. 

Scarcity of cyrn, Cobbett’s conduct 
in exciting apprehensions of, 
202—3, 316. His hopes in this 
respect disappointed, 351. *Epi- 
gram on this subject, 375. 

Scott’s Amatory tales, review of 477. 

Semple, (major) 111. Letter from 
him, 264. 

Sheridan (Mr.) *jubilee ditty in ho- 
nour of him, #26. £pigram on 
his late appearance at Oxford, 
165. His efforts for the re-esta- 
blishment of Drury-lane theatre, 
S86—7. , . 

‘* Shunamite,” specimens of a poem 
so galled, by Hunt-ington, the 
methodist coal-heaver, 16 to 25. 

Sinking in prose and poetry, descrip- 
tion of the appropriate mannesg 
of a professor of this act, 214 « 











INDEX. 
Twenty Years ee, eh of this new 


of the system of education, 953. 
First division’ of the bathos; the 
unintelligible: choree specimens, 
460. 

*Soames, Bill, his epitaph on Sir 
Francis Burdett, 115. - 

Southey, (Mr.) 446, 450. 

Stage Biography, 559. 

Subscription, Cobbett’s mancur tes 
to obtain one, a to 211. 


Table of clerical ae 527. 

Temple, (lord), *epigrams on his 
late appearance at Oxford, 167. 
His visit-to the Hottentot Venus, 
424, 550. 

Theatres, reports of, 89, 186, 299, 
384, 502. 

* Tierney, (Mr.), epigram ou his late 
appearance at Oxford, 167. 

‘Tooke, (Mr. Horne), his conduct on 
the melancholy occasion of the 
death and funeral of Sir Francis 
Burdett, 99, 104 to 111, 116.— 
*Epigram on his illness, 376.— 
*Epitaph for him, 475. See also 
525, #328, 

Torris (or Tollis), Mr. Thomas, alias 
Jack Ketch ; Cobbett puts up for 
his office, 272:—Considerations 
on the election, 519. Letter from 
him, 371, See also 202%, 2¢1, 
222, 352. « 

Trees, objections of the reforming 
agricultarists against having them 
in hedges, $7. 

Trial of Republicanism, choice spe- 
cimens from Cobbett’s pamphiet 
with this title, 557 to 566. 

Tricks upon Travellers, report of 
this new opera, 193. 


melo-drama, 194 
Vv. 
Venus, Hottentot, 402, 550. 
Vindication of Cobbett, 305, answer 
to this, 308. 
*Visions in Newgate, 219. 


Waithman makes a figure in Sir 
Francis Burdett’s splendid proces- 
sion, 45—6. Striking example of 
his filial tenderness, 71 :—letter 
from his mother, 164. See also 42, 
108, 111, 157, 325, 451—2, * 

1! pal the editor ef the Times, 465, 

7 

Wardle, his kept mistress, 75—6. 
Retrospect of his inquiry, 122: 
—Buonaparte’s remark on it, 495. 
See also 42, 45, ‘74, 137, 161 note, 

«* <904, 243, 309, ‘318, 995, $27. 

Watering places, hints to frequent- 
ers of, 58. 

* Whitbread, (Mr.) 261 to 264. 

Widow’s only son, report of this new 
comedy, 90. 

Wilberforce, (Mr.) Cobbett's letter 
to, 454, 

Wood, (Mr. Sheriff,) makes a figure 
in Sir Francis Bardett’s splendid 
procession, 45, 46, 47. Turned 
wine-mrerchant, 556, See also 103, 
108, 279, 320. 

Worthington, a frieud of Cobbett, 
‘SI. 

Wright, secretary to Cobbett, 108, 
111, 128 note, 318, ~ 

Wilson, Ferdinand Augustus, letter 
from, 558. Biography of, 559. _ 


ERRATA. 
Page $13, line 10, insert " and’ between the words ‘ War’ and 


Pitt's.’ 
—, 12, a semicolon after ‘Buonaparte’ instead of a period. 
$14, 13, for ‘ subject’ read ‘ occasion.’ 
$15, 2, for * intelligible’ read ‘ inaccessable,’ i 
36 15, dele ‘und | c 
$18, 7, for ‘thus far’ read ‘ therefore. yous 


$20; » 23, for‘ urgent’ read)‘ unjust! ° 
326, a (of the notes) for *.4mo aut’ read ‘Amari? 


i} 


—, » for ‘Camena’ read “Camaena.’ 


—, 2 Bom ‘bottom, i 


328, 


rt the word ‘et? hejneoe 
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